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Ask Resident Agents Law Be invoked 
to Make Difficult Writing of Risks 
Over Counter. 


Windstorm 
Parcel Post 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 


' In a quiet manner the Fire Under- 
writers Association of Hudson County, 
which circularized the companies ask- 
ing for restriction of agents noted in 

' The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
has raised the annex issue. Further- 
jmuore, it has received answers from 

‘more than sixty companies giving 
‘their position on this mooted question 
as it relates to Hudson County. 

Define What “Company” Means. 

The plan of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of Hudson Co. is to increase 
‘the number of agents which each com- 
pany may have in the county from five 
“to seven, but to make this an arbitrary 
‘limit in that the seven agents include 
"the representatives of the underwriters 
“agencies ag well as the parent company. 
‘Ii is illustrated as follows: 

A company with two annexes may 
‘have the agency of an annex in Bay- 
onne, in Hoboken and in Jersey City. 
‘Its second annex may have an agency 
in Jersey City and another in Hoboken, 
This would leave only two agents for 
‘the parent company. 

It ig significant that with a few ex- 
‘ecptions the companies endorse this 

n of agency limitation. Some com- 

anies write their views at consider- 
able length. 

Shore Lines. 


Whether or not the association suc- 
‘ceeds in its struggle to cut down the 
“‘Rumber of agents in the county, it is 
determined to win out on snother ques- 
fon which it has asked the companies, 


“Are you in favor of a rule requiring 

i Hudson County business to be writ- 
ten by the resident agent in Hudson 
County?” 

Back of this question is the distress 
‘that agents have felt over the loss of 
's0 much of the great shore line busi- 
Mess, such as the steamship piers, ele- 
ators and other property on the North 
River. The agents who are particular- 
ly aggrieved by business being written 
ver the counter in New York, have 
Arpealed to the Insurance Department 
for relief and they say that if com- 
Panies do not stop the practice they 
Bre going to invoke the resident agen- 
ty law and that something is going to 
drop. Several companies have already 
®hanged their attitude with relation to 
the Jersey City and Hoboken agents 
and the water front property. 
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| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
| on Tuesday of this week made the fol- 
| lowing announcement to the Superin- 
|tendents with regard to the company 
engaging in the writing of Disability 
| Insurance. 
| “In a public announcement made by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1909, it was stated that if the 
demand could be shown and the feasi- 
bility demonstrated, the company would 
attempt to provide insurance against 
disability due to sickness or accident. 
“In conformity with this statement 
and in the realization of the need for 
such insurance, the company since the 
above date has made careful studies of 
| the subject in Europe and in the United 
| States. 
| “The results of these studies convinc- 
ed the officers and directors of the 
company that the time is opportune for 
the development of a comprehensive 
form of disability insurance in the 
United States, to meet in particular 
the needs of working men and women. 

“An amendment to the insurance law 
was procured under which our charter 
could be enlarged. Thereafter, the 
charter was amended and our license 
has been extended to enable the com- 
pany to write disability insurance 

Furnish Insurance at Cost. 
“While the results of the studies which 
have been made in foreign countries 
with- respect to disability insurance 
have been illuminating, the difficulty 
which the company has encountered 
is to find an experience which could be 
used in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no accurate statistics 
obtainable. For this reason, the com- 
pany in the preparation of its tables of 
rates has had to depend upon the ex- 
perience of other countries and to ad- 
| just these to meet American conditions. 
It is impossible to say in advance 
whether these premiums are too high 
| or too low, but it is believed that a suf- 
ficient margin has been allowed to per- 
mit the company to conduct its busi- 
ness on a safe basis and yet not to 
charge more for this form of insurance 
than is actually required. If, in the 
course of years, experience demon- 
strates that the rates are too high or 
too low, they will be changed. The 
company has no intention to make 
| profit out of the business, but wishes if 
| possible to give disability insurance to 
the working classes of the United 
States approximately at cost 
To Write on Group Plan. 

“The present plans of the company 

contemplate group insurance only. Con 








tracts will be entered into with em- 
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ployers of labor for the insurance of 
their employes against sickness and 
against accidental injuries not arising 
out of and in course of employment (in- 
dustrial accidents being covered in 
many States by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws), the premiums to be 
paid either by the employer, by the 
employer and employes jointly, or by 
the employes alone. 
Qpens New Department. 

“To develop this new form of insur- 
ance, a new department has been 
created, to be known as the Disability 
Insurance Department. The ‘officer in 
charge will be the sixth vice-president, 
who will pay especial attention to field 
work. The home office and work will 
be in charge of Assistant - Secretary 
Thornton R. Richardson and under the 
supervision of the third vice-president, 
who already has such supervision in 
the Ordinary and Industrial Depart- 
ments. 

“The Metropolitan offers to all its 
employes in the field (superintendents 
excepted) who have been in the em- 
ploy of the company over six months 
and are not over 60 years of age, a 
pian under which they can be assured 
cf a weekly income in the event of dis- 
ability due to sickness or bodily injury, 
and of the payment to their heirs, in 
the event of death, of a_ substantial 
amount of monthly benefit for twelve 
months subsequent to date of decease. 
No medical examination will be requir- 
ed for either the life insurance (except 
in a very few States where statutes re- 
quire such examination), or the dis- 
ability insurance, but in the event of in- 
capacity the company will examine, and 
will require proof of incapacity, as 
often as it may deem necessary. 

“The amount of life insurance to be 
granted on any life be 52 times the 
average weekly earnings for the first 
six months of 1914. For example: An 
agent has averaged $24 per week for 
the first half of 1914. He will be eligi- 
ble for 52 times $24, or $1,248. In the 
event of death, the company would pay 
to the beneficiary $104 per month for 
12 months. Assuming the insured in 
this case to be 25 years of age when 
this policy was issued, the monthly pre- 
mium for the first year would be 1.248 
x .71, or 89 cents. 

“To each employe on whose life this 
insurance is placed the company will 
also issue disability insurance, subject 
to the conditions of the policy when 
issued, at the published rates, and in 
every. case the company will pay one- 
half of the disability premium on men, 
and on women the difference between 
the published cost and the sum to be 
paid by men for like benefit; that is, 
the sum to be paid by men and women 
will be the same. 

“The weekly benefit insurable in 
every case will be two-thirds of the 
average weekly earnings for the pre- 
ceding six months, taken to the nearest 
dollar. In the event of disability this 


NEW YORK STATE BUSINESS 


SUPERINTENDENT MAKES REPORT 


Shows Assets $4,417,298,211; Liabilities 
$4,160,361,987, and Insurance in 
Force $3,066,665,398. 











Superintendent of Insurance Has- 
brouck of New York has issued Part II 
of the annual report of the department 
covering the business of life insurance 
for the year 1913, from which we print 
the following abstract: 

It appears that, at the close of busi- 
ness for the year, the life com- 
panies were possessed of $4,417,298,211 
of admitted assets; an increase of $243,- 
344,632 over 1912. The liabilities, ex- 
cluding gross surplus and special funds 
of $256,936,224, were $4,160,361,987; an 
increase of $218,183,806 over the previ- 
ous year. 

Income. 

The total income was $840,297,443; 
an increase of $45,015,382. The amount 
of premiums received was $628,650,211, 
or $31,448,001 more than in 1912. The 
companies disbursed in 1913 $595,998,- | 
241, being $28,480,537 more than in 
1912; of that amount $439,958,335 was 
paid to policyholders, while the cost of 
management (including shareholders’ 

lividends) was 156,039,906. 
Policies Issued. 

There were $1,015,067 “ordinary” 
policies issued and paid for during 1913, 
with insurance of $1,856,464,981. Com- 
pared with 1912, there was an increase 
of 117,040 in the number of policies 
written, and the amount of insurance 
increased $140,193,871. There were 53,- 
091 more policies terminated in 1913 
than in 1912, and $97,782,503 more insur- 
ance. 

Policies in Force. 

The total number of “ordinary” poli- 
cies in force on December 31, 1913, was 
7,452,154, insuring $14,304,638,791; a net 
increase of 450,241 policies, and of 
$777,317,569 in insurance. The amount 
of “industrial” insurance in force was 
$3,656,603,109, being an increase of 
$223,835,640; making a total increase 
for both classes of business of $1,001,- 
153,209. 

Business in Force. 

The business in force in the State of 
New York at the end of 1913, and trans- 
acted therein during that year, by all 
life insurance companies of this and 
other States, including both “ordinary” 
and “industrial” insurance, was as fol- 
lows: Policies in force, 6,785,525, in- 
suring $3,066,665,398; policies issued, 
1,068,722, insuring $442,516,747; an in- 





benefit will be payable for 26 weeks, | 
when one-half thereof will be payable | 
for the next 234 weeks, when it will be| 
again reduced to one-quarter, which | 
will be payable up to age 65. In the} 
case already cited, the benefit will be! 
$16 per week for 26 weeks, $8 for 234) 
weeks and $4 to age 65.” | 


crease, in insurance in force, of $163,- 
190,890, and, in insurance written and 
paid for in 1913, of $19,151,343. 


The following comparative figures 
show the sources and amounts of in- 
creases and decreases, in the unassigned 
funds (surplus), of the companies for 
1912 and 1913: 

. 1912 1913 
Gain from loading ....$ 21,786,906 ip Ce 
2395 


Gain from mortality ... 38,043,095 46, 
Gain from _surrendere 


and lapsed policies.. 13,684,565 13,497,365 
Gain from interest an 

rents, less amount re- 

quired to maintain re- ‘ 

MN So kosseuanooaioes 12,444,927 68,183, 
Gain from annuities ...  *503,864 nee 
Loss from investments. 5,897,800 12,613,730 
Loss from dividends to 

policyholders _includ- 

ing net increase or 

decrease in dividend 

funds apportioned and 

unapportioned ........ 102,596,996 99,177,123 
Loss from miscellaneous 

IE aideetesccsexes 22,888,392 19,425,7. 

if PO GMM ccceccces 4,072,531 nae 

Oss. 


Policy Loans. 

There is one other matter to which it 
may be well to call attention, and that 
is the increased amount of policy loans 
due, no doubt, in large measure, to un. 
satisfactory business conditions. It is 
to be hoped that with better times ahead 
the situation in this respect will show 
material betterment. While these loans 
are good investments for the companies 
they are to be deplored from an eco. 
nomic standpoint, as a very large ma- 
jority of them are never repaid; in such 
cases reducing the amount to be paid 
to the beneficiary, who is, in many in- 
stances, dependent upon the returns 
from a life insurance policy. 





CHARGED WITH EMBEZZLEMENT. 


Accused of taking $85,000 from the 
Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
Herman F. Borchers and George F. Hof. 
meister, both officers of the institution 
are under arrest. ; 





The State Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of indiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 





Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«Do Things’”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 











GREAT SOUTHERN 


Tamer, Life Insurance Company 


BIG FIWORTH, 
TEXAS GREAT 


J. 3. RICE, President 


OUR RECORD 


HOUSTON, TEXAS} 
J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 





COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 


GROSS ASSETS i (pet tor — 

$655,004.93 $992,000.00 

1,057,016.02 5,352,260.00 

1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 

Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 
Dec. 31, 1913 1,500,835.10 23,650,512.00 


June 30,1914 1,719,263.23 28,321,038.00 








FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














The Germania Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1914............. 
NN Sa 955: <a avant. im secaiase las NO rae 


Pe eee TO Te ey ee $49,748,862 
43,230,677 


yen d Me aegiae sa3 Minka seein $ 6,518,185 


ie 6s Cie AMES a Sb aw creole $20,289,565 
Se ee here re fer 146,537,632 


Germania policies are plain business-like contracts framed to suit the needs and circumstances of the people and contain the most up-to-date features. 
The age, experience, strength and liberality of the Germania Life make it the Ideal Company for the capable agent. 


For Direct Agency Contracts in desirable territory 


Address Home Office, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BOUITABLE 65 YBARS OLD 


RECORD OF GREAT COMPANY. 








More Than $90,000,000 Above Premium 
Receipts Have Been Paid Out 
in Benefits. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was formed fifty-five years ago. In mak- 
ing an announcement of the fact Presi- 
dent Day said this week that the society 
has during its existence paid to policy- 
holders or holds for their benefit some 
ninety millions of dollars more than it 
has received in premiums. Since it be- 
gan business the Equitable Life has 
paid out one thousand millions of 
money, fully half of which has gone to 
living policyholders in the form of en- 
dowments, dividends, etc. In addition 
to this stupendous sum of money the 








WILLIAM A. DAY. 


> 





company now has on hand some $500,- 
000,000 in reserve belonging to policy- 
holders covering outstanding insurance 
contracts of $1,500,000,000 of potential 
values. 

This is truly a remarkable achieve- 
ment worthy to be exploited not only 
before the members of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society but to the mem- 
bers of all insurance institutions and 
to the general public, exemplifying the 
tremendous power for good the mod- 
ern life insurance companies wield. 
There is perhaps no business of any 
character outside of insurance to which 
one ean point, possessing such wonder- 
ful magnitude, built up in so short a 
space of time. 

President Day, of the Equitable, says 
the success attained in the past should 


urge those connected with life insur- 
ance to push on to larger service, rather 
than stop to wonder at the present 
achievements. Life insurance compa- 
nies are public service corporations and 
not profit-making concerns. They stand 
for the integrity of. the home by pro- 
tecting money values hazarded through 
death of the home-maintainers. The 
usages of insurance are constantly ex- 
panding and the service of life insur- 
ance broadening. A chart prepared by 
the president of the Equitable Life 
shows in an interesting way the pro- 
gress made in the life insurance policy 
contract in removing restrictions. In 
1864 the policy provisions read as fol- 
lows: 

1. Insurance payable sixty days after 
filing fully authenticated claim. 

2. Forfeiture unless premium paid on 
due date. 

3. Residence, travel and occupation 
rigidly restricted. 

4. No surrender values. 

5. Statements of policyholders war- 
ranted. Insurance forfeited in the event 
of any misstatement, whether material 
or immaterial. 

6. No provision for policy loans. 

7. Only one settlement at maturity. 

8. No protection of beneficiary against 
waste or loss after payment of claim. 

9. No provision for changing benefic- 
iary. 

10. No waiving of premiums in event 
of disability. 

11. No provision for conversion to 
other forms. 

12. No provision for converting life 
into endowment policies. 

13. No provision for restoration. 

14. No excess interest dividend. 


In 1914 the parallel provisions read: 


1. Death claims paid on presentation. 

2. Grace of thirty-one days in pay- 
ment of premiums;  non-forfeiture 
clause. 

3. No restriction on travel, residence 
or occupation. 

4.Cash, paid up, and extended insur- 
ance values after three years. 

5. Policy incontestable after one year. 

6. Policy loans granted. 

7. Four methods of settlement at ma- 
turity. 

8. Protection of beneficiary against 
waste or loss by means of life income 
and spendthrift provisions. 

9. Privilege of changing beneficiary. 

10. Premiums waived under disability 
clause. 

11. Provision for changing to other 
forms. 

12. Right to convert life into endow- 
ment policies. 

13. Restoration provision. 

14. Excess interest dividend. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has shown the following growth: 


Anniversary No.of Policies. Amount. 
Pa eee 30,000 $123 000,000 
20th 47,000 160,000,000 
eS 159,000 590,000,000 
eet ee 335,000 1,000,000,000 
Pe iessduauiin 510,000 1,330,000,000 
ene eva ere 603,000 1,485,000,000 


PRUDENTIAL MUTUALIZATION 


APPRAISERS WORK IS APPROVED. 








Chancellor Walker at Hearing Tues- 
day Said Report was Eminently 
Fair to All Concerned. 





Full approval of the report of the ap- 
praisers appointed to set a valuation 
upon the capital stock of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, in 
the mutualization proceedings now 
pending, was given by Chancellor Walk- 
er in Trenton, New Jersey, on Tues- 
day. Except for a mild protest offered 
in behalf of a few of the minority 
stockholders in order to preserve the 
court record, no further objection was 
made to the confirmation and a favor- 
able conclusion was quickly reached 
by the Chancellor. 

The appraisers thus sustained were 
former Governor John Franklin Fort, 
former United States Senator James 
Smith, Jr., and former Senator William 
M. Johnson. The approved valuation 
of the Prudential stock is $18,200,009. 
the value per share being $455. 

Participants at Hearing. 

First Vice-President John K. Gore, 
Fourth Vice-President and General 
Solicitor Edward D. Duffield, and Gen- 
eral Counsel Richard V. Lindabury, ap- 
peared for the Prudential at the hear- 
ing before the Chancellor, the majority 
stockholders being represented by 
Thomas N. McCarter, and his brother 
Uzal H. McCarter, a third brother. Rob- 
ert H. McCarter and John R. Hardin, 
being on hand, also, as counsel for the 
minority stockholders. Former Gover- 
nor John W. Griggs, spoke for the 
policyholders, and former Insurance 
Commissioner William H. Hotchkiss, of 
New York, and Insurance Commission- 
er George B. LaMonte, of New Jersey, 
voiced their endorsement, likewise, of 
the report and its stock valuation. 

Mr. Robert H. McCarter, who repre 
sents less than ten per cent. of the 
minority stockholders, was the only 
one to openly disapprove of the find- 
ings of the appraisers, and he told the 
chancellor his disapproval was simply 
in order that he could be in a position 
to preserve his right to further appeal 
if his clients so desired. 

Mr. Griggs said the situation seemed 
to be developing into a controversy, one 
side claiming the valuation too low and 
the other side insisting the valuation 
too high, while the policyholders, speak- 
ing; through him, considered the valua- 
tion about right. 

Mr. Thomas N. McCarter said he rep- 
resented fifty-five per cent. of the stock- 
holders, more than a majority. and “we 
are satisfied.” He not only approved of 
the report but begged that the chan- 
cellor would take the same view. 

After Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. La- 
Monte had urged similarly the chan- 
cellor lost no time in saying that he 
had fully determined the report was 
eminently fair to all concerned and he 
would confirm it, which he did. 


NEW YORK LIFE STATISTICS. 





Occupations of Insured Carrying Over 
$2,455,995 of Insurance—Month’s 
Payments Over $5,940,062. 





In the month of June the New York 
Life paid in death claims, cash values, 
dividends and annuities $5,940,062.19. 
To the beneficiaries of 825 policyhold- 
ers who died $2,455,995.49 was paid. 
Twenty-eight of these assureds died in 
the first year of insurance, and thirty- 
six in the second year. The Company 
paid their beneficiaries over $113,046. 
To 5,735 living policyholders the Com- 
pany paid $3,484,066.70, living policy- 
holders thus received over a million 
dollars more than the beneficiaries of 
the dead. Premiums were waived on 
three policies which were issued in 
1912, on account of policyholders be- 
coming disabled. 


The deceased’s occupations are indi- 
cated below: 


Farmers and their em- 


SP ne 94 $225,420.30 
Manufacturers and 

their employes .. 166 405,537.70 
Merchants and their 

employes ........ 295 1,199,761.43 
Official and Profession- 

| Pees 107 317,259.98 
Capitalists ........ 7 48,197.13 
All other Occupations 156 349,768.95 


Total 825 *$2,455,995.49 
*Included in above were 66 women 
insured for $123,768.17. 
Causes of Death 
of the 825 policyholders who died in 
June, 1914. 


SY CD kin ntestesseenenees 103 
Consumption ..........cccccecees 76 
Bright’s disease ...............5. 74 
Cancers and tumors ............. 74 
CE. ‘c6diceeccbdocuaigacercae 61 
DE, Siwtvcéwawuwadesdewawne 60 
a ee 46 
Diseases of arteries .............. 30 
Diseases of digestive organs 24 
DD cetinahedesetenedencwnese 22 
Blood poisoning, anemia, etc...... 20 
Bronchitis, pleurisy, etc........... 18 
_ 2 _ “Renee or 16 
EEE Adi-cbt-ebesenssesdesces 15 
TE a dinkt dene e+ ene nee wmdis 15 
SE ONO  ccncdcccusseueesace +) 
8 ee homecnareneaeees 8 
Fee ee 8 
Nervous prostration, congestion of 
SO ES acts nes a¥easeed chee eer 2 
PEEL, xecscedesexnscenbes et 1 
eee 143 
Age at Death. 
30 Yrs. and under .. 53 $87,542.21 
Between 30 and 40 .. 123 227,655.53 
Between 40 and 50 .. 229 574,959.74 
Between 50 and 60 .. 203 665,460.44 
COOP GE wescessevnss 217 900,377.57 
WUE cideasdnce 825*$2,455,995.49 


*Included in above were 66 women 
insured for $123,768.17. 











Insurance 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address 


Herbert M. Woollen, President 
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NEW RIVALRY IN BUSINESS 


HUMANIZE BUSINESS RELATIONS. 








Robert Lynn Cox Speaks at Annual 
Convention of Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Canada. 





Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and 
manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, was one of the 
speakers at the annual convention of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, Halifax, N. S., yesterday after- 
noon. “The New Rivalry in Business” 
was the title of his address, which was 
in part as follows: 

Where is Business Headed? 

“Recently the great business affairs 
of the world, and particularly those in 
America, have been sailing in a trou- 
bled sea and through a fog of prejudice 
and criticism. It has been quite impos- 
sible to determine whether business 
concerns would collide and sink, would 
drift upon the rocks of some unknown 
shore, or, perchance by good fortune, 
would make in the end safe harbor. 
And during this period we have been 
maintaining what, in the language of 
the day, would be called a ‘watchful 
waiting. So, as we meet here to-day, 
the great question in the minds of all 
is and must be as to the latitude and 
longitude of modern business, including 
our own, and whether it is headed to- 
ward port or toward destruction. It 
does not take more than a surface ob- 
servation to see that the conditions of 
doubt and uncertainty are general, not 
local, and that they grow out of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions com- 
mon to the whole world. In other words, 
we are in the midst of a reorganization 
and readjustment of social and eco- 
nomic relations which involve all lines 
of business and to a degree our own 
among the number. 


Life Insurance Off Shoals. 


“Already I fancy the average man 
realizes that for some time past busi- 
ness has been headed in the wrong di- 
rection and that in order to save it from 
destruction the course of its sailing 
must be changed. And it ought to be 
a maiter of satisfaction to us as life 
insurance men to know that as our busi- 
ness was one of the first to experience 
the need for reform, we now have an ad- 
vantage by having changed our course 
somewhat before others began to real- 
ize that in the end they, too, would have 
to change theirs. At any. rate, we do 
not find ourselves submerged in the 
gloom that now seems to overhang other 
large business interests, and if I mis- 
take not, all are about to emerge from 
the fog of uncertainty and distrust into 
a brighter and more hopeful atmos- 
phere. 

Quantity and Quality Service. 

“IT have neither the ability nor the 
time to analyze conditions and assign 
to their relative place of importance 
the various causes which have brought 
business into its present predicament. 
But I do wish to discuss one point 
which may be of some interest at the 
present moment and has to do with the 
obvious fact that everyone in our line 
of work at least is now beginning to 
think of the service we render as life 
insurance men and to justify our right 
to exist by the extent and quality of 
that service. 

Big Business Sees Light. 

“Large business interests are coming 
to see that the test of their right to 
live will come on the quality of their 
service to the public and the treatment 
of those subject to their control. Com- 
petition in future is going to include a 
healthy rivalry in the humanizing of 
business. Perhaps I should say the re- 
humanizing of the owners and em- 
ployes of the big business especially. 

Human Sympathy Foundation. 

“Life insurance long since went 
through the fire of public criticism and 
emerged with its place in the economic 


world more firmly established than ever 


before. But let us not in our elation 
mistake the reason for our salvation. 
It was not the amount of our assets nor 
the undoubted solvency of our compa- 
nies that saved us. Nor was it alone 
because of the generally high character 
of the army of men engaged in the busi- 
ness that we escaped unharmed. No, 
it was because the business was 
founded on human sympathy and had 
always made its appeal to the better 
side of human nature. Though at times 
it has drifted from the course laid out 
by its pioneers it never went so far 
astray as to worship with other enter- 
prises at what has been aptly called in 
a recent magazine ‘dividendolatry.’ It 
began as a mutual enterprise and even 
the entry of stock companies never 
changed its essentially co-operative 
character. Furthermore, the workers 
in life insurance are mainly in the field 
in direct relation with its customers in- 
stead of in factory or shop. In this re- 
spect it is in direct contrast with the 
ordinary commercial enterprise. Life 
insurance, therefore, never lost under 
specialization its human touch and 
never ceased to make a human appeal. 
And it is well for this body, represent- 
ing, as in a sense it does, both company 
and policyholder, to consider the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon it. You are 
business agents called upon to transact 
business on a business basis. But you 
are more than this. You are, or should 
be, the friends and confidential advis- 
ors of those with whom you deal. It is 
your duty to meet and mingle with them 
as men. It should be your privilege to 
see that they are treated fairly and 
frankly, at the same time losing no op- 
portunity to show them why ofttimes 
they cannot get from a company what. 
to the individual policyholder, some- 
times appears just and reasonable. 


No Room For Selfishness. 


“They must be made to understand 
that under co-operation there is no 
place for selfishness. Mutuality means 
all for each and each for all, but never 
each for self. Finally, I would adjure 
you to keep step with the great world 
movements. Face always toward the 
sunrise of events and be satisfied with 
a glance over the shoulder at the beau- 
ties of the sunset. Remember that the 
life insurance of the future will be writ- 
ten upon men of the future and in ac- 
cord with the needs of the future. 


Make Ready For Test. 


“Let your outlook be ahead in order 
that you may prepare for the coming of 
the day when the test of what you have 
to offér will be the assistance it lends 
toward the re-establishment of the old- 
fashioned humanities of life. The time 
is surely close at hand when the com- 
petition among men of large affairs will 
be for the reputation of having done 
most for the world and least for self. 
Then, indeed, will life insuranee make 
an appeal even stronger than it does to- 
day and men representing the business, 
like yourselves, will be known as bene- 
factors of their race.” 


100,000 Rejections. 

In an interesting address on “The 
Dollar and the Mortality Rate,” E. E. 
Rittenhouse said that the American 
companies last year rejected more than 
$100,000 applicants for life insurance. 
Iie showed how the life strain in New 
York city is greater than in other 
communities, and that young men are 
suffering from old men’s diseases. 
However, the death rate in the United 
States has decreased 24 per cent. dur- 
ing the past three decades. Death rate 
for tuberculosis, typhoid fever and 
diptheria have decreased greatly, but 
in the group above the age of forty 
there has been a 20 per cent. increase 
in twenty-five years, largely the result 
of diseases of the heart, blood vessels 
and kidneys. 

Mr. Rittenhouse told of the power of 
the dollar in fighting disease and in 
research work, calling attention among 
other things to Mr. Rockefeller’s cam- 
paign against the hook-worm in the 
South. 





ENDOWMENT AT AGE SIXTY 


IDEAL POLICY FOR YOUNG MAN. 








Provides Protection for Assured’s De- 
pendents and Maintenance for 
Self When Needed. 





The title of this article describes 
a policy which is ideal for any young 
man, says the “Columbian.” If the 
man is a bachelor, he has some obli- 
gation toward mother, sister, or other 
dependent relatives for whom he should 
provide the protection of insurance. In 
addition, the risk that he will later 
marry is one @ company would scarce- 
ly be willing to insure him against, 
and when he marries he will need in- 
surance protection, and will count him- 
self well off if he has a policy on his 
life already partially paid up. 


Must Protect Family. 

A married man, of course, needs 
the protection of insurance for his wife 
ard babies. What more ideal form 
of protection is there than that which 
is given under a policy which will pro- 
vide for the man’s beneficiaries if he 
dies within the productive years of 
life, and will provide for the man’s 
own later years if he survives until 
age 60? If he dies while still young 
or in middle life, the policy will pro- 
vide a fund with which to care for 
his wife and to educate his children 
so that they may be put in a position 
to provide later on for themselves. 


Provides for Old Age. 

If he is not one of those who die 
during early or middle life, but is one 
of those who survive to sixty, by that 
time his children are grown; his 
daughters probably married, and his 
sung self-supporting. The insurance is 
then no longer needed for his children. 
It has protected them during the years 
when they needed the _ protection. 
They have outgrown the need, and 
can now care for themselves, The 
insured himself, on the other hand, 
has come to the period when his more 
active years as a producer are behind 
him; when he can fairly look forward 
to voluntary retirement from some of 
his business activities, or in some 
cases, unfortunately, to the giving up 
of his business employment because 
this is necessitated by failing health. 

Under either of such conditions the 
man does not wish to gp on paying 
premiums for the protection of other 
people who no longer need the pro- 
tection. He will be far better off when 
ke gets to be sixty if he has a policy 
maturing on which he himself will re- 
ceive the face amount of the insurance, 
and have in hand a fund to care for 
his own necessities during the latter 
years of life. 

This plan of insurance is one which 
gives protection to the man’s depend- 
ents when they need it, and provides 
maintenance for him when he needs it. 
It is adapted to those changing condi- 
tions and responsibilities which arise 
iu the life of the normal man. When 
the agent stops to realize how this 
Plan grants to those who insure under 
it protection when they need protec- 
tion, and endowment when they need 
encgowment, more frequently than at 
present will he fit the policy to the 
needs of the applicant, win his good 
will, and satisfy his patron with a form 
of contract which will protect his de- 
pendents when protection is needed, or 
provide for the insured’s own later 
years, if he survive until sixty. 


———— 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report on which has 
ust been issued shows the Company to 
e in splendid condition in every re- 
spect with an excellent record in all of its 
relations with policyholders. e chief 
examiner closes the report on the exam- 
ination as follows: 


“From the above report it is apparent 
that the Company is efficiently managed, 
its claims under its policies Promptly 
org | and its policyholders treated 
airly. 


During the period under examination 
the Home Life has experienced a steady 
and sound growth, its assets, now nearly 
$30,000,000 being well over five millions 
aay than in 1909 and the insurance in 
orce having increased from $92,532,533 in 
the year mentioned to over $116,000,000 in 
1913. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient 
Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD 8S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


W.C. BALDWIN, 
President 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 











for your efforts. Producers receive 

liberal compensation under the 

Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 
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WOULD STOP POLICY LOANS 


IDEAS OF PROF. W. F. GEPHART 








In “The American Economic Review” 
Not Universally Accepted By 
Company Managers. 





Professor W. F. Gephart, Ph. D., author 
of “Principles of Insurance” and an able 
writer, contributes to “The American 
Economic Review” an article on the 
subject of loans on life insurance poli- 
cies. Professor Gephart is an accom- 
plished student of life insurance and an 
efficient instructor; but as he is nota 
practical insurance man, it is natural 
-that he should advance some ideas that 
will not be accepted universally by com- 
pany managers. 


Plan Would Work Hardship. 


Professor Gephart not only deprecates 
the making of policy loans for any and 
all purposes, but he expresses doubt 
also as to the advisability of making 
loans even for the purpose of the pay- 
ment of an accruing premium. In this 
we think he is wrong. It is true that 
such a loan, as in the case of other 
loans, reduces the actual protection, 
and should therefore be resorted to only 
when the accruing premium can be paid 
in no other way. It would be far bet- 
ter, however, to pay that premium by 
means of a loan than to cancel or sur- 
render the policy. Of this it is safe to 
say no life insurance company has any 
doubt. Professor Gephart proposes as 
a remedy for the policy loan in such a 
ease that the insured take extended in- 
surance instead, and says: “If he is 
really interested in having that protec- 
tion which insurance alone can supply, 
he will pay the premium past due and 
revive his insurance.” Evidently the 
professor has overlooked the fact that 
a policy running under extended insur- 
ance cannot be reinstated by the pay- 
ment of the premium past due unless 
the insured is able to pass a satisfac- 
tory medical examination. Under ex- 
tended insurance the policy is liable to 
terminate before the death of the in- 
sured, even though he be no longer in- 
surable. 


Would Induce Carelessness. 


Possibly the professor had in mind 
what is known as the automatic loan 
method under which a defaulted pre- 
mium is charged up as a loan against 
the reserve. Under that plan the policy 
could be reinstated later without medi- 
cal examination, but the same thing is 
true if the insured had actually made a 
loan on his own motion for a sufficient 
amount to pay the premium. The auto- 
matic loan method has no possible ad- 
vantage over the regular plan of bor- 
towing the premium, but it has the 
great disadvantage of inducing care- 
lessness on the part of the policyholder. 
The latter, knowing that if the accru- 
ing premium is not paid it will be taken 
care of by an automatic policy loan, is 
far less likely to put up the cash for the 
payment of the premium than he would 
be if he had only the alternative of pay- 
i the premium or making a regular 
oan. 


Surrender Worse Than Loan. 

Professor Gephart points out that a 
cash surrender value is more in accord 
with the theory of life insurance than 
the making of a loan for the amount of 
money that could be procured on sur- 
render. This view is correct; neverthe- 
less, it would be better that the insured 
should make a loan than that he sur- 
tender the policy for cash—better, that 
is, for the protection of his family, 
which is the real purpose of life insur- 
ance. If the loan privilege were to be 
taken away while cash values remain, 
we should have many more surrenders 
for cash than now occur. Whatever ob- 
jections may be offered against policy 
loans, the surrender of the policy out- 
tight is vastly worse for the beneficiary 
than the making of the loan. 

Makes Strong Point. 

Professor Gephart makes a very 


strong point against permitting a pol- 
icyholder to make a loan on his policy 
without the consent of the beneficiary. 
He is unquestionably incorrect in main- 
taining that in many cases the policy 
loan would not be made at all, but the 
insured would find some other method 
of raising the money, if he were com- 
pelled first to consult the beneficiary. 
A policy provision allowing the insured 
to borrow on his policy without the con- 
sent of the beneficiary is a striking ex- 
ample of “pernicious liberality.” 
Provision of Questionable Value. 

Professor Gephart urges another 
point, that the companies include in the 
loan clause the right to defer the mak- 
ing of the loan for thirty days or 
longer, as in the case of savings banks. 
It is questionable whether a limit of 
thirty days, or even ninety days, would 
be of material benefit to the company. 
Such a clause would be enforced only in 
a time of great depression, when policy- 
holders can get money nowhere else and 
the demand for loans is becoming ab- 
normal. A limitation of thirty or even 
ninety days might possibly decrease 
the number of applications for loans; 
but the existence of such a clause may 
likewise induce the policyholder to 
make application for a loan well in ad- 
vance of his probable need, to the end 
that he may certainly have it a month 
or two later should certain anticipated 
needs arise. In that case the company 
would be little benefited by deferring 
the loan, for it would be obliged to re- 
tain sufficient funds uninvested to pro- 
vide for all loans thus applied for. The 
funds could not be used by the company 
for the advantageous purchase of new 
securities at the low market rates then 
prevailing; and the danger of being 
obliged to sell securities at a sacrifice 
on a low market to provide for actual or 
prospective loans would by no means 
be eliminated. 





EXPLAINS DIVIDEND SCALE. 





A Predominant Feature in Company 
and Agency Ranks—Pertinent 
Illustrations. 





Annual dividends have become the pre- 
dominant feature in the sale of life in- 
surance in recent years. Much is said 
as to the present dividend scales of 
various companies, and a change of 
scale becomes a matter of great inter- 
est to other companies. Many new 
solicitors, and doubtless some who 
have been long in the business, have 
no very clear conception of the mean- 
ing of these terms. 


Specific Formula Used. 


In the computation of dividends the 
actuary uses a specific formula, which 
may be changed from time to time. If 
the interest factor, or other factors rep- 
resenting the saving in mortality, sav- 
ing in loading, etc., remain the same, 
the scale will be unchanged; but if 
any one factor is increased, there will 
be an increase of scale, unless some 
other factor is reduced sufficiently to 
offset the increase. Most companies 
endeavor to adopt a formula which will 
remain unchanged for some _ years, 
since if dividends fluctuate, higher 
this year and lower next, dissatisfac- 
tion among policyholders is likely to 
prevail and much explanation will be 
needed. 

Some Illustrations. 

To illustrate the nature of the divi- 
dend scale we will select an example 
from the experience of a company 
whose scale has remained the same 
during the last four years. This means 
that a policy of any kind receives in 
1914 the same dividend as that receiv- 
ed in 1911 or 1912, etc., by a similar 
policy, which at that time had been in 
force the same number of years. Thus 
a policy one year old in 1914 receives 
the same dividend as that received in 
1911 by a similar policy which was one 
year old at that time. Take, for ex- 
ample, the dividends paid in 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914, by the company referred 








Mr. FRANK 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident -and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
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Death Losses 


Compulsory Deposit Law. 
We have open territory for high 


Company. 


The Meridian Life Insurance Co. 
; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Insurance in force, Dec. 31st, 1913..........$23,869,332.00 
Assets 
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The liberal up-to-date policies issued by this Company are clear and 
definite in their provisions and the reserve is in accordance with the Indiana 


ginia, Illinois and Indiana. If interested in a liberal contract, write the 
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grade men in the States of West Vir- 











to, on ordinary life policies issued in 
various years as set out in the follow- 


ing table: 
Ordinary Life Policies, $1,000, Age 35. 
Issued in 

1913 1912 1911 
1911 a eae = 
1$12 nem 5.57 
1913 — 5.57 5.75 
1914 5.57 5.75 6.93 


Observe that the policy issued in 
1919 (fourth column) was one year old 
in 1911, at which time it received its 
first dividend of $5.57. The same policy 
was two years old in 1912, when it re- 
ceived its second dividend of $5.75; and 
it is four years old in 1914, when it 
will receive a dividend of $6.13. 


Taking the fifth column, a policy 
issued in 1909 was two years old in 
1911, and in that year received a divi- 
dend of $5.75, the same as will be re- 
ceived in 1914 by a policy issued in 
1912, when it will have reached the age 
of two years. Note also that the policy 
issued in 1909 was three years old in 
1912, and in that year received a divi- 
cend of $5.93, and will be five years 
cld in 1914, when it will receive a 
dividend of $6.32. 


Again, taking the sixth column, we 
have a policy issued in 1908 which was 
three years old in 1911, and in that 
year received a dividend of $5.93, the 
same as the policy issued in 1909 re- 
eg in 1912, when it was three years 
eld. 





MEET AT MACKINAC ISLAND, 





Agents’ Association Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust Holds Annual Meeting— 
Kistler Elected President. 





J. M. Kistler was elected president 
of the Agents’ Association of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust Company at the 
annual meeting of the Association at 
Mackinac Island, Michigan. The other 
officers elected were M. I. Bernstein, 
vice-president and W. E. Lane, 2nd. 
vice-president. 

Grand Hotel Headquarters. 

The business sessions of the con- 
vention were held in the Grand Hotel, 
this being headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation members and delegates. After 


the election of officers, J. M. Kistler, 
the new president was placed in charge 
of affairs. At a business dinner which 
was held on the evening of the last 


1908 1907 


1910 1909 

$5.57 $5.75 $5.93 $6.13 
5.75 5.93 6.13 6.32 
5.93 6.13 6.32 6.52 
6.13 6.32 6.42 6.73 





day of the meeting, at which H. S. 
Sutphen presided as toastmaster, a 
number of interesting addresses were 
made. Those speaking included, J. M. 
Kistler, his topic being, “The Agents’ 
Association and what it stands for.” 
W. B. Ferguson, holder of a unique 
closing record with the Company, spoke 
on “How to Interest Prospects and Se- 
cure their Applications.” Dr. F. P. 
Righter, gave an interesting talk on 
“The Viewpoint of the Medical Depart- 
ment.” M. V. Lyman talked on the 
word “Work” and its application to the 
agent. Jas. H. Mahan, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust Company spoke 
on “The Home Office and the Field 
Man.” He described the requisites 
which from the Company’s standpoint 
make the field man valuable. 


The convention rroved to be the big- 
gest and best ever held by the Agents’ 
Association, and the good accruing to 
each delegate in attendance will no 

oubt show in his future production. 





HEADS IMPERIAL LIFE. 





G. A. Morrow Succeeds H. C. Cox as 
President of Canadian Life 
Insurance Institution. 





Succeeding H. C. Cox, who was re- 
cently appointed president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, G. 
A. Morrow has been elected to the 
presidency of the Imperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada. Mr. 
Morrow is an important figure in the 
financial world, being vice-president of 
the Dominion Securities Corporation, 
assistant manager of the Central 
Canada Loan & Savings Company and 
director of the British American As- 
surance Company, Western Assurance 
Company, the Canada Steel Company, 
the Imperial Accideat & Guarantee 
Company and a number of other large 
Canadian financial institutions. 
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How Fatigue in Plants Causes Injury 





Extracts from an Article Prepared by the Travelers Insurance Company. 





The careful study of accident statis- 
tics shows that although it is impos- 
sible to predict the time at which an 
accident may be expected to occur in 
any given plant, it is nevertheless pos- 
sible to determine the time of day at 
or near which the greatest number of 
accidents will occur, in the long run. 
The accident-rate in industrial plants 
follows closely the call-rate in a tele- 
phone exchange. The telephone calls 
gradually increase until the morning 
maximum is reached, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, after which the rate re- 
mains practically constant till nearly 
twelve o’clock, when there is an abrupt 
and decided decrease during the noon 
hour. There is a similar cycle in the 
afternoon, the maximum number of 
calls being attained between three and 
five o’clock. . 

The accident-rate reaches its high- 
est point between ten and eleven 
o’clock, and then gradually decreases 
till the noon hour is reached. It again 
reaches a maximum between four and 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and grad- 
ually falls off between five and six 
o'clock. This characteristic of the acci- 
dent-rate is not peculiar to any one 
industry nor to any one country, but 
holds good in all industries, and in all 
countries the accident statistics of 
which we have studied. Among these 
may be mentioned France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

Increasing carelessness on the part 
of the employes as the day wears on 
is usually cited in explanation of these 
facts, and at first thought there is 
ground for this opinion. Every foreman 
or shop superintendent has probably 
seen one or more of the workers in- 
jured during the hours mentioned 
above, and the evidence of their own 
eyes is enough to convince these offi- 
cials that carelessness of the employe, 
or lack of attention to some perfectly 
obvious or trivial detail of the work, 
is the cause. Yet a thorough under- 
standing of the case calls for careful 
thought and analysis of the conditions 
in the shop. It is easy and natural 
for the foreman in making out his 
report to assign “carelessness” as the 
cause of an accident, particularly 
when no other reason is immediately 
apparent. The foreman seldom studies 
into the various factors leading up to 
the accidents. He leaves this and 
other kindred subjects to accident-pre- 
vention committees and to private in- 
vestigators, from which sources the 
idea has come that industrial fatigue 
plays a prominent part in causing 
accidents. 

Fatigue is a danger mark or warn- 
ing signal of exhaustion. When a man 
is doing a certain piece of work, every 
movement that he makes uses up a 
part of his muscle tissue, and every 
thought is accompanied by a similar 
change in his brain. The waste is 
taken up and new material is supplied 
by the blood, but it often happens that 
in an active and thoughtful workman 
the destructive physiological changes 
occur much faster than it is possible 
for the simultaneous work of construc- 
tion and repair to proceed, and this 
means that there is an accumulation of 
waste in the system, which cannot be 
cared for and removed except by a 
period of rest. The human body can 
take care of only a certain amount 
of waste products in a given time, and 
any waste in excess of this amount 
has a deleterious effect on the central 
nervous system and the brain. Toxic 
waste products are also left among 
the muscle tissues, and the toxin of 
fatigue not only poisons the muscles 
and impairs their activity, but also 
hinders the building-up, or repair work, 
due to the nutriment furnished by the 
blood. The brain and nervous system 
are less responsive to impulses and the 
muscles are less responsive to nerve 
stimuli, and thug the workman’s alert- 





ness and ability to carry out voluntary 
and involuntary muscular actions are 
impaired. 

It has been demonstrated that con- 
tinuous overwork or excessive physical 
exercise will cause structural changes 
in muscle fibers and in nerves, espe- 
cially at the ends of the nerve fibers. 
Since the nervous system must be kept 
intact in order to send stimuli or im- 
pulses to the muscles, it is evident 
that any degenerative change in the 
nerve fiber, due to overwork (or to 
any other cause), will reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the stimuli. It should 
also be noted that the nervous stimuli 
are not only reduced in vigor by fatigue, 
but that they also have to act upon 
structurally-changed muscle fibers, 
which require extra powerful stimuli 
in order to be properly responsive. 
Where safety depends upon quickness 
of action, an overworked or fatigued 
employe igs therefore very apt to be 
injured. When a man in this condi- 
tion is injured the accident cannot 
justly be ascribed to carelessness, for 
he may be in such a state that it is 
physically impossible for him to look 
to his own safety. 

The present conditions and tenden- 
cies in our factories and shops act in 
the direction of producing increased in- 
dustrial fatigue. 

No doubt a number of objections 
would be raised against the introduc- 
tion of a rest intermission in factories. 
If the matter were left to the employes 
it would probably be vetoed, especially 
if the working time lost during the rest 
periods had to be made up at the end 
of the day. Even if the employer were 
willing to grant the rest periods with- 
out lengthening the working hours, the 
chances are that it would not prove 
entirely acceptable to the workers. 
They would much prefer to work 
steadily and be permitted to go home 
half an hour earlier. On the other 
hand, the employer would be likely to 
object to the loss of time occasioned 
by the rest period, and would probably 
demand either that the value of the 
rest time be deducted from the work- 
ers’ pay, or that the workers make up 
this time by agreeing to an extra shift 
of half an hour or a whole hour. 





William S. Diggs, who has been 
making some unusually able speeches 
in the interest of the insurance feder- 
ation movement, is a member of the 
Diggs-Ferris Insurance Agency of Cin- 
cinnati. He is also president of the 
Insurance Federation of Ohio. Two 
speeches which he will deliver soon 
will be before the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at Minneapolis 
and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents, White Sul- 
phur Springs. Howard Ferris, Jr., of 
the Diggs-Ferris agency, is a son of 
Judge Howard Ferris who was on the 
Hemilton County bench for seventeen 
years. Robert Laidlaw, of the same 
agency, was president of the Board of 
Public Service and Superintendent of 
the Water Works in Cincinnati, and 
is also a director of the University at 
Wooster, Ohio. 





A. C. Campbell, brother of the late 
W. B. Campbell, will continue Office and 
Field of Toronto. A. C. Campbell wrote 
the editorials and much of the news 
matter of Office and Field for the first 
three years cf its publication. 





The Interstate Life and Accident 
Company says that the man who does 
his best for $50 a month is the one 
who is likely to do the same thing later 
for $1,000 a month. 
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REMARKABLE EXECUTIVE ABILITY 





Required to Carry Out Details of Brit- 
ish Health Insur- 
ance. 


The New York “Sun” printed an 
article on Sunday explaining the opera- 
tion of the British insurance act. A 
huge block of buildings in Westmin- 
ster acts as the home of national health 
insurance. There are 14,000,000 clients. 
The amount of money dealt with an- 
nually reaches $100,000,000. The “Sun” 
says: 

“In addition to Wellington House in 
Westminster, there is the Maida Vale 
establishment, once an immense skat- 
ing rink. And then there is an office 
in Leonard street where an actuarial 





staff undertakes the responsibility of 
crediting the reserve values to the ap- 
proved societies, a task involving the 
examination, and proving of some 11, 
000,000 claims. Thus it is seen that 
the insurance commission must think 
literally in millions. 

“A considerable proportion of those 
affected by the insurance act are 
illiterate and unaccustomed to writing 
or receiving letters. This fact serves 
to increase the difficulties of the com- 
mission. Their correspondence fre- 
quently arrives without any indication 
of the writer’s address or without suf. 
ficient indication to secure a reply. So 
there must be an outdoor staff to reach 
the insured persons who don’t know 
how to pen or receive letters intelli- 
gently.” 
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BRISTOL TALKS AT DETROIT 


DISCUSSES AGEINCY PROTECTION. 








Calls on Detroit Life Underwriters to 
Make that City the Pioneer 
in Movement. 





The guest of honor at the recent 
meeting of the Detroit Life Underwrit- 
ers Association was John I. D. Bristol, 
New York Manager of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, who made an address 
on the subject of “Life Insurance Com- 
missions for Life Insurance Men Only.” 
Mr. Bristol was tendered a cordial re- 
ception, and his address was enthusias- 
tically received. At the conclusion of 
his talk the president of a successful 
middle western life company, who was 
present, suggested that the type of 
agent portrayed by Mr. Bristol, and 
the environment in which they should 
work, as worthy of representing the 
great business of life insurance, be set 
up as a standard for the State of 
Michigan. 

During his address Mr. Bristol said 


in part: . 

The chief obstacle in the way of the 
success of managers and general 
agents in the business of life insur- 
ance to-day, is the long existent and 
rapidly growing difficulty in obtaining 
new men. 

Destroys Agency Growth. 

Let us assume that your new agent, 
instructed through the aid of your ex- 
perience, encouraged by the recital of 
great life insurance records, and filled 
with enthusiasm for his new calling, is 
about to write his first application. 

During the interim of his last solicit- 
ing calls, an incident occurs that is as 
destructive to the evolution of new 
agency work as it is universal in the 
business. The probable applicant has 
been approached by his bookkeeper, 
given full information as to commis- 
sions, and shown how a very large pro- 
portion of the first premium can be 
saved. Following this, the bookkeeper 
telephones to the general agent, to the 
effect that he is thinking of taking up 
the business of life insurance and has 
his first risk to place. The general 
agent telephones the best that he can 
do, and, shortening the story, with the 
last vibration of the telephonic dia- 
phragm, all evidence of another wretch- 
ed rebate crime has faded into nothing- 
ness. 

The new agent, if of high organic 
quality, has made his last call. The 
business which tolerates, if it does not 
actually encourage, such practices, is 
not for. that kind of a man. This 
tragedy is being universally enacted 
day by day. Every soliciting agent of 
experience has had his similar case. 

Making Agency Records. 

As great life insurance men are rare, 
the making of a life insurance agency 
record is most attractive. The honest 
agent accomplishes this by study, 
application, energy, persistence and a 
daily work that broadens him out into 
a grander manhood. 

But there is another way of making 
a record: By the aid of helpers, part- 
timers and agent-fora-day; and, with 
every record so made, there is a long 
drawn out and hidden abnormality of 
stolen business, rebates, and a belittl- 
ing of manhood. 

Do away with helperism and part- 
timeism, and in the place of fictitious 
records, with disastrous results, you 
help the makers of real records to in- 
scribe their names upon a spotless 
roll of life insurance success! 

Real Agent Ambitious. 

The real agent is ambitious to be- 
come an expert, and by expert knowl- 
edge of the business he obtains his ap- 
Plications. Is it not strange that part- 
time men, with less life insurance 
knowledge, less life insurance educa- 
tion, less fe insurance dignity, 
less life insurance integrity, less life 
insurance ability, and less life insur- 
ance conscience, can frequently secure 


business in tion with the regu- 
lar agent, gifted with all of these re- 
quisites, possessing a magnificent repu- 
tation, and endowed with years of life 
insurance experience? There is but 
one explanation: Rebate! And rebating 
will last just so long as part-timeism 
and helperism continue. It will cease 
when life insurance commissions are 
paid to life insurance men only! 

Aids Retention of Business. 

The retention of business in force, 
the preparing of assignment papers, 
and advice as to plans, are all matters 
that pertain to the work of the regular 
agent and consume much of his time. 
His commissions are his only compen- 
sation. With all of these phases of 
the business, the part-timer has naught 
to do, yet he is paid the same com- 
missions. Real life insurance agents 
who favor part-timeism are thus dis- 
criminating against themselves. 

Part-timers Sorry Representatives. 

The general agent who desires a low 
lapse ratio should confine his business 
to agents devoting their entire time, 
talent and attention to the interests of 
his general agency. Part-timers would 
make but a sorry showing in argu- 
ments to continue business in force. 
Most of them would advocate the 
lapse, in order to obtain a new policy, 
on another in a different company. 

The general agent and manager who 
favors part-timeism, helperism and 
brokerage must reconcile the fact of 
the higher mortality accruing from 
these methods of work. Company sta- 
tistics show a smaller mortality from 
the regular agents, a larger mortality 
from part-time men, and an excessive 
mortality from brokerage business. 
There is a natural mortality selection 
in all of this, as there is in plans of 
life insurance, as well as a natural 
moral selection in the character of 
agency methods. 

Parallels High Pressure. 

Part-+timeism and helperism are in 
line with the high pressure system of 
obtaining business that ended with the 
Armstrong Investigating Committee. 
Nothing could be considered as an ob- 
stacle in the way of obtaining an appli- 
cation by some companies, during that 
disastrous period of American life in- 
surance. Part-time interference was 
closely allied with all that was repre- 
hensible in those days; and it re- 
mains the most deplorable factor in the 
business today, associated as it is— 
and always was—with rebate. 

Breeds Rebating. 

Helperism and part-timeism offer the 
only perfect way by which an agent 
can secretly rebate. Any penalty for 
rebating can be evaded, by the agent 
appointing a rebating part-timer to 
write one application. Should the re 
bate become known, his contract is 
very promptly cancelled, but as the 
work of this agent-fora-day has been 
accomplished, there is no punishment, 
and none was contemplated by the 
agent appointing him. The agent who 
thus evades the penalty and disgrace 
of rebating is then ready for the ap- 
pointment of another bookkeeper, 
cashier, floorwalker, entry clerk, jani- 
tor, elevator man, porter, proprietor of 
a bootblack stand, fire insurance man, 
real estate agent, plate glass agent, or 
even a barber. 

Destructive in Competition. 

‘Parttimeism is a competitive factor 
that few real agents can withstand. An 
agent knowing that his managers will 
accept parttime business is ever at the 
mercy of part-timers; and men engaged 
in other lines of business and look- 
ing wpon the one or two applications 
that they may be instrumental in di- 
verting to wrong channels, will deal 
with the manager and the general 
agent, if his agents will not deal with 
them. 


Prevents Progress. 
Part-timeism is the great detriment 
to the diffusion of life insurance know- 
ledge, the curber of agency progress, 
and fis eventually, if unchecked, to ruin 
utterly the little that now remains of 


the opportunity for real life insurance | 


agency accomplishment. 

‘Managers and general agents have 
said to me: “If 1 had a large agency, 
1 might try this brave and independ- 
ent no-part-time method of obtaining 
business; but I am just starting my 
general agency, and 1 must accept such 
applications as are tendered.” 

To this 1 reply: “Your general 
agency will always be ‘just starting,’ 
if you accept brokerage, helper or part- 
time business. Your only course is to 
commence with one protected agent, if 
you can obtain no more. Such an agent 
is sure to add, in time, to your agency 
force. Without absolute agency pro- 
tection the success of a general agency 
is impossible, and with part-timeism 
and helperism, that protection is en- 
tirely without the pale of acquirement.” 

A Remarkable Agency. 

The history of the New York city 
general agency of the Northwestern is 
complete and ample proof of these as- 
sertions. lts paid-for business even in 
this year of financial uncertainties, 
averages over $1,000,000 a month. It 
has about $160,000,000 of insurance in 
force. It mails over 32,000 premium 
notices annuaily. The response to 
these is an annual premium income of 
nearly $5,000,000. 
is nearly $6,000. 
agency everything pertaining to rebat- 
ing was killed years ago. ‘lhe agency 
confidence, harmony and good feeling 
among its business representatives, ail 
writing an unusually large amount of 
insurance, bespeak the life insurance 
brotherhood of man. Of the hundreds 
of experiments and the millions of dol- 
lars expended in New York city, in ef- 
forts to establish general agencies, it 
is the one conspicuous success—and 
t. what can all of this be attributed? 

To the company it represents? Yes, 
in a measure. To its manager? Well, 
perhaps, in a little measure. But let 
me give you the real reason of the bril- 
liant success of that general agency: 

Agency protection. 

No rebates. 

No brokers. 

No helpers. 

No part-time men. 

No single-application-rebate-shifting-— 
responsibility contracts. 

All commissions of rebating or brok- 
erage agents forfeited to the Anti-Re- 
bate fund of the general agency. 

Make Detroit Pioneer City. 

There is no time like the present! 
What better time could there be for 
making Detroit the pioneer city in this 
grand movement? A combination of 
general agencies, a small advertising 
fund contributed in proportion to last 
year’s business, and a brief advertis- 
ing statement that on and after Sep- 
tember 1 next no application could be 
written except by a duly authorized life 
insurance agent, engaged in no other 
line of business, and that this was 
done in the interest and for the protec- 
tion of policyholders, would result in 
an enormous increase in your business, 
and the bringing to Detroit of many a 
good life insurance agent who is now 
looking for fair treatment and honest 
methods. 

Agency Protection Star. 

The new star of agency protection 
that has taken its place in the sky of 
agency endeavor is never to set. It 
has ceased to twinkle with the feeble- 
ness of novelty. It blazes out in the 
full effulgence of an ascertained truth. 
Ii is the star for wise life insurance 
men to follow: 

Star of the East! Thy gleaming shield 

The Helper dreads to see; 

The Rebater can no weapon wield 

To blur thy brilliancy. 


The Expert lives no more in dread 
Of spies upon his way; 

Thy light insures his daily bread 
From Rebate’s criminal sway. 


The Broker sly, the Part-Time Spy, 
The floor-walker and the clerk, 

Have ceased to be the enemies 
That mar the Expert’s work. 
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All hail to thee, O gleaming star! 
We greet thy peaceful rays! 

A United Brotherhood we are 
Who sing thy merited praise. 


In Progression’s skies we see thee rise, 
O Star of Strength and Might! 

And in thy rays our energies 

Arise to Grandeur’s height. 
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In Pulse the agency paper 

Measure published by the Mid-Con- 

Yourself tinent Life we find the fol- 

lowing article, entitled 
“Measure Yourself’ which is worth 
passing along. 

How many times have you started 
out to canvass some particular indi- 
vidual for an application for insurance, 
and before reaching him, pictured in 
your imagination a great gulf filled 
with objections, fears, doubts and 
imaginings? Have you uot, in fact, 
concentrated your own forces and 
powers on the thought of failure as 
much or more than on the expectation 
that you would succeed? Do you not 
realize that by thus building up a lot 
of objections and doubts within your- 
self before you meet the party, you 
heave thereby weakened your own 
forces, and that you will certainly ap- 
preach with such doubts and fears ap- 
parent in your very words, actions and 
countenance? It cannot result other- 
wise. Then let me urge you before 
approaching your prospect to “take an 
invoice of yourself.” Consider the re- 
sources within you. Get strong in self- 
confidence. What are some of your 
assets? You know (a) you have the 
cortract to sell that is adapted to the 
wants or necessities of your prospect. 
(b) You know he needs the same. (c) 
You know—notwithstanding your pros- 
pect may be what is commonly termed 
a strong, infiuential and intelligent 
man in his community—that you are 
his superior in knowledge of life in- 
surance and life insurance contracts. 
(d) You know better than he knows 
the form of policy adapted to his needs. 
(e) You know your company is honest, 
clean, and sound in methods and se- 
curity. (f) You know the profession 
of a life insurance salesman is quite 
as honorable as that of your prospect 
or any other profession or business. 
And (g) you know that other agents 
of less capacity and force than your- 
self are getting applications every day 
in every week and in every month. 
Having inventoried the foregoing seven 
items as at least part of your assets, 
why should you hesitate to have full 
faith and perfect confidence in your 
ability to secure applications? Why 
should you doubt or fear? Perhaps 
some of the obstacles you have laid 
across your own path, by doubting and 
fearing, would, if approached boldly, 
firmly and confidently, prove only step- 
ing stones to your success. Indeed 
they would do so if you remove them 
ccurageously, for the every thought 
and act of removing them by your 
own determination would give you a 
strength of purpose that would enable 
you to approach your prospect with a 
ecnfident air and address that would 
lead to other and further conquests. 

Have you been waiting for some spe- 
@al agent, manager, or other repre- 
sentative of your company to come 
along and “give you a lift?” Are you 
leaning on somebody else? I very 
much hope that this is not the case, 
for of all misfortunes that may befall 
an agent I regard that of “leaning on 
somebody else” about the most fatal. 
“He who begins with crutches will usu- 
ally end with crutches.” Help from 
within always strengthens, but help 
from without usually enfeebles its re- 
cipients. “It is not the sheltered gar- 
den or hot house, but on the rugged 
Aipine cliffs where the storms beat 
most viciently that the toughest plants 
are matured.” The oak that stands 
alone to contend with the tempest’s 
blasts only takes deeper root and 
stunds the firmer for ensuing conflicts. 
Those who are trained in self-reliance 
are ready to go out and contend in the 
sternest conflicts of life; while men 
who have always leaned for support 
upon those around them are ill prepared 


to breast the storms of adversity that 
are sure to arise. 

I have heard—and no doubt you have, 
many times—an expression like this: 
“lf I only had a few thousand, or even 
a few hundred, dollars to start with, 
1 could easily and handsomely make 
this business go. I could make a 
great success.” (Such an individual 
fancies this would be about all that 
would be necessary to insure his suc- 
cess. The best capital, in nine cases 
out of ten, that a young Man can start 
in the world with is (a) robust health, 
(b) sound morals, (c) fair intelligence, 
(d) a will to work and (e) a fixed 
and definite purpose with the deter- 
mination to succeed. Small need to 
recount the achievements of the great 
number of noted men who started with 
no other capital than that just named. 
The grandest fortunes ever accumulat- 
ed or possessed on earth were and are 
the fruit of endeavor that had no Cap- 
ital to begin with save energy, intel- 
lect and will. From Croesus down to 
Carnegie the story is the same, not 
only in the getting of wealth, but also 
in the acquirements of various emi- 
nence—those men who have won most 
were those who relied most on them- 
selves. 

. ” « 

In answer to this ques- 
Why |! tion Earl R. Willson, of 

Sell \Life Fayetteville, Ark. in 

Insurance Pulse, says: 

The question of enter- 
ing the profession of life insurance 
salesmanship came to me “without m) 
bidding.” I was induced to sell life in- 
surance during my vacation, while 
teaching in my Alma Mater, and, after 
thus spending one summer’s vacation, 
I began to study life insurance from the 
standpoint of a vocation. Att first the 
opinion held by some people of “Life 
Insurance Agent” caused some hesi- 
tancy on my part in entering this field 
of labor. But upon more mature 
thought such a feeling ‘faded into 
nothingness.” 

My reasons in answer to the inter- 
rogatory title of this article may be 
given under divisions:— 

First, life insurance is a profession 
in which he who does not “tremble at 
the thought of work” may honorably 
earn sufficient money with which to 
procure all the necessities and many 
of the luxuries of life. Moreover, he 
has a world-wide field. The problem 
with which he has to deal is that part 
of man that distinguishes him from 
every other genus of the animal king- 
dom. 

Second, the spirit of independence 
that fills the breast of every true 
American is given “full play” in the 
life of the life insurance agent. Though 
there are legitimate restrictions and 
limitations in his contract with his 
company, yet he does not listen hourly 
to orders from the “Boss of the Firm.” 
His actions for any given day or hour 
are not steel-engraved by some one 
who is handsomely paid to control 
“mind and muscle” of subordinates. If 
he must rise “uncomfortably early on 
a bitter morn,” it is because he is urg- 
ed by a lofty desire to achieve some- 
thing through his own independent ef- 
fort, and not because of a fear that, 
upon reaching his place of business, he 
will hear that semi-censuring remark, 
“A little late this morning.” It is true 
this may not apply to the average em- 
ployer as it does to the employe, but 
the former works not so much at his 
own will as upon the will of his cus- 
tomer. The life insurance agent selects, 
to a marked degree, both his time for 
work and his customer. 

Third, life insurance gives him who 
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is inclined to be philanthropic an op- 
portunity to stand in the van-guard of 
benevolent professions. The family is 
the unit of government. The husband 
and father is the head and supporter 
of this unit. The mission of the life 
insurance agent is to appeal to the 
bead of the family, the Chief Executive 
of the unit of government, to turn away 
from his innate selfishness and, through 
a mutual agreement with his contem- 
poraries under the principles of life 
insurance, to perpetuate the support of 
that unit for whose existence he is re- 
sponsible. The life insurance agent can 
Icok with justifiable pride upon the 
indemnnity brought to the “decapitated” 
home through his efforts. 

These facts led me to join the Rate- 
Book Brigade. With the same facts 
in mind, I “allow no man to decry my 
profession.” 

* ca . 
Charles S. Mears, agent 

Canvassing for the Prudential at 

Prospects Braddock, Pa., has the 

following to say about 
“Canvassing Prospects” in the “Weekly 
Record”: 

The greatest asset of any business 
man is his reputation for honesty and 
integrity. In the life insurance busi- 
hess these qualities are especially es- 
sential, for the reason that the average 
prospect knows but little about life 
insurance and must rely on the honesty 
of the agent who is presenting the 
proposition. This confidence reposed 
in you should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be betrayed. 

You will find also, Mr. Agent, that 
confidence in yourself is very necessary 
if you would make a success of your 
business. The way to acquire it is to 
make a thorough study of the con- 
tracts The Prudential is selling and 
then using every opportunity of im- 
pressing upon your prospect the fact 
that you know your business. This 
will help you to gain his confidence. 

In making an appointment for an 
interview, try to select the most op- 
portune time and place, which, in most 


cases, is in the evening, at the home 
of the prospect, when the cares and 
worries of the day are apt to be over. 
His home is the place where his best 
interests are centered, and as you talk 
to him his thoughts will naturally turn 
to his family, whom you are urging 
him to protect. 

In presenting your proposition, do it 
in a businesslike manner, as a matter 
which concerns himself and family. 
Never show any anxiety in trying to 
close a contract. Your prospect may 
have an excellent reason for not sign- 
ing the application when you inter- 
view him, and yet not care to disclose 
it to you; in such cases try to find out 
from him on what date you may take 
up the matter again with him, and 
even though the date may be weeks 
iz: the future, write it down in your 
note-book in his presence and thank 
him for it. When the date arrives, be 
sure to keep the engagement and you 
are likely to have a good chance to 
get the business. 

Any healthy man who has no life 
insurance (or but little) is a good pros- 
pect for you to interview, regardless 
of how many other insurance men have 
tried to insure him. The reason he 
is still without protection may be be- 
cause the proposition was not placed 
before him in a way to appeal to him. 
You may be more successful. 

A good plan to follow is to consider 
every person you come in contact with 
a prospect, and never let an opportun- 
ity pass without making known what 
your line is. 





THE INSURANCE ALMANAC. 


Within the three hundred odd pages 
of the 1914 edition of the Insurance 
Almanac is compressed a wealth of 
useful information concerning all 
branches of underwriting, the great 
bulk of it found nowhere else. 

This wellnigh indispensible work- 
is published by the Underwriter Print- 
ing and Publishing Company and re- 
tails for one dollar a copy. 
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YOUR OLD POLICYHOLDERS 


GOOD FIELD FOR CULTIVATION. 








Maintain Confidence and Prestige Es- 
tablished With Assured by Con- 
scientious Follow-Up Work 





In a letter to the field men of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, Vice-President William C. 
Johnson has the following to say with 
regard to the cultivation of old policy- 
holders: 

We suspect that a great many gen- 
eral agents do not realize what an 
asset they possess in the list of men 
who already hold policies through their 
agencies. We say this after. some in- 
vestigation of the subject and after 
taving become familiar with the vol- 
ume of business which certain other 
companies procure each year from 
among those who are already policy- 
helders in the company. 

Natural Results. 

We have made inquiries of several 
leng-established companies which in- 
dicate that not less than 25 per cent. 
of the new business written annually 
by those companies is written upon 
the lives of men who already hold 
policies in the company. This is most 
natural. If an agent in the beginning 
has convinced a man that his company 
is a good one in which to insure, and 
bas actually placed a policy, it should 
certainly be easier, when a man needs 
mcre insurance, to get him to take it 
in a company the merits of which have 
already been preached to him and with 
which he has had experience, than to 
induce him to take it in an outside 
company. 

Original Agent has Advantage. 

The task of the agent of the com- 
pany which originally wrote the risk, 
therefore, should be easier than the 
task of any other agent coming in, 
to write more insurance on the life. If 
a man has been sold a good policy in 
a good company, and appreciates both 
policy and company, and the quality 
of service which has been granted him 
by the general agent, he ought, when 
he becomes a prospect for more in- 
surance, to be a better prospect for 
the agent of the company that first 
irsured him, than for any other agent. 
We are convinced from experience of 
companies whose agents carefully fol- 
low up their old policyholders, that this 
is so, and that in many cases the 
failure of the company which has is- 
sued a policy upon a man to write 
him for more insurance, is due to 
the failure of the agent to go back 
after additional insurance. 

Don’t Lose Prospects. 

Agents often times, when they 
have succeeded in writing a man for 
a policy, think they have gotten all 
they can get, and do not treat that 
man as still on their list of prospects. 
The truth is in many cases, that the 
agent has converted the man to the 
need of life insurance and gotten him 
started with a small policy, and that 
if he persists, from this small policy 
can be built up a much larger and 
more substantial patronage. 

Small Lines Grow. 

Take the young policyholder, wheth- 
er he be doctor, lawyer, merchant, or 
farmer, he buys to-day a policy of say 
$1,000 or $2,000, which perhaps is all 
he can afford at the moment. In a 
few years, however, he is better estab- 
lished in his profession, or his busi- 
hess, or in his farming enterprise than 
he is today, and is able to buy $5,000 
or $10,000 of insurance where in the 
beginning he could take only $1,000 
or $2,000. 

Clalms Show Negligence, 

Why should agents overlook the 
fact that these men as they prosper 
iu their personal lives are better pros- 
pects for the company which has first 
written them than for any other com- 
Pany? Of course many agents do not 


Overlook this opportunity, yet we find 
in looking over the papers in connec- 
tion with the death claims which we 





pay, that almost every man on whom 
we pay a claim has, at the time of 
death, more insurance on his life than 
he had when our policy was issued— 
this insurance having been taken in 
other companies. This would seem to 
indicate that agents do not always keep 
as closely in touch with their policy- 
holders as they should, and follow them 
up year after year for additional in- 
surance. 





DANGER IN TRUST FUNDS. 





Grave Possibilities Lurk in Liberal Pro- 
visions Granted Assureds by 
Life Companies. © 





Life insurance companies and life in- 
surance authorities have sounded an 
alarm as to the danger of excessive pol- 
icy loans. This is not the only evil, 
however, of that kind. The policies of 
practically all companies now provide 
that the beneficiary may leave the pro- 
ceeds of the policy with the company 
during her lifetime at a stipulated rate 
of interest, while nearly all mutual com- 
panies provide further that all interest 
earned in excess of the stipulated rate 
shall be paid to the beneficiary in addi- 
tion thereto. So far, this is an excellent 
feature; but, with very few exceptions, 
the companies further provide that the 
funds so left in trust with the company 
may be withdrawn by the beneficiary 
at any time—that is, the company must 
pay on demand. Within the last year or 
two many companies have extended this 
very liberal proposition to all existing 
policies on their books. A limited num- 
ber of companies have had the foresight 
to limit the withdrawal of these trust 
funds to the end of the year. 


What About the Future. 


One can foresee that some years 
hence, in a decade or two, many com- 
panies will be holding large funds of 
this character in trust—millions of dol- 
lars, perhaps, probably tens of millions 
in the case of larger companies. Sup- 
pose there should come at that juncture 
a period of great and long continued 
financial depression. Many persons are 
deterred from borrowing on their poli- 
cies because loathe to reduce the 
amount of protection held, and because 
of the danger of losing all in case of in- 
ability to pay the premiums or repay 
the loan. No such danger would exist 
in the case of trust funds left with the 
company on interest and payable to the 
beneficiary on demand. When that day 
comes the companies may be confronted 
with the demand for the actual payment 
of many millions—doubtless far in ex- 
cess of their surplus income. The re- 
sult would be the compulsory sale of 
securities on a depressed market at 
great loss and endangering the solvency 
o: the companies themselves. 

The few companies which have pro- 
vided that such trust funds may be 
withdrawn only at the end of the year 
are to be congratulated. Would it not 
be well for other companies to act now 
while there is yet time, and incorporate 
that restriction in their policy con- 
tracts? 





WILL CHANGE ITS NAME. 





Farmers’ National Life, of Syracuse, to 
be Called Farmers and 
Traders Life. 





The Farmers National Life Insurance 
Company, which was recently organ- 
ized at Syracuse, N. Y., with $200,000 
capital and $100,000 surplus, has an ap- 
plication pending to change its name 
to the Farmers and Traders Life in 
order to distinguish it from two West- 
ern companies of the same or similar 
name. It is the purpose of the Com- 
pany to issue non-participating policies 
exclusively and to loan money directly 
to the farmer on farm securities. 

William M. Peckham, counsel for the 
Company, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 

“The stock of the Farmers National 
Life was distributed throughout the 
various Grange co.nmunities of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Not 
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more than ten shares were sold to any 
person. The stock was sold at $165 
per share. The moneys from the sale 
of the stock have been fully paid and 
a license granted by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York authorizing the Company to en- 
gage in the business of life insurance. 
The Company has approximately 600 
stockholders, a majority of the stock 
being owned by members of the 
Grange. 
J. H. Washburn Actuary. 


“The Company has secured as actuary 
the services of James Herman Wash- 
burn, who was for eight years actuary 
of the La Latina Americano Life In- 
surance Company of Mexico City, but 
owing to conditions there was forced 
to leave. Mr. Washburn was eleven 
and one-half years in the actuary di- 
vision of the Metropolitan. He is at 
present in the office of his brother, who 
is actuary of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company of Massachusetts, where 
he is preparing rates, policies, etc., for 
the Company. We anticipate being 
able to issue policies in a few weeks. 

“The president of the Company is 
Elliot B, Norris, for eight years Master 


of the State Grange of New York. The 
stock was sold at a little less than 
10 per cent. commissions with the ap- 
proval of the New York Insurance 
Department.” 





SOUTHLAND BRANCHES OUT. 





Company Licensed in New Mexico— 
Will Develop Territory—To Enter 
Oklahoma Soon. 





The Southland Life, of Dallas, has 
just been licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment of New Mexico, to do busi- 
ness in that State. The Company has 
appointed R. B. Patton as its represen- 
tative at Las Cruces, and intends to 
open up the rest of the territory as 
soon aS arrangements can be made for 
suitable representatives. 

Heretofore the business of the Com- 
pany has been confined to Texas and 
Arkansas but the management has con- 
cluded to enlarge its field of operations 
by adding New Mexico. Another State, 
probably Oklahoma, will be opened up 
in the very near future, and additional 
States will be entered from time to 
time. 
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AWAITING SETTLEMENT. 
Among other questions, the final 
solution of which will be of pronounc- 
ed interest to fire insurance men gen- 
erally, but particularly to local agents, 
is the right of the latter to retain com- 
missions upon business placed with 
companies that subsequently fail, and 
whose policies are cancelled. 

The local men contend that their 
emolument is fully earned once a 
policy has been placed and the pre- 
mium collected therefor. They insist 
that to return the commission upon the 
unexpired portion of the life of the 
policy works a double hardship upon 
them, inasmuch as they are put to a 
lot of trouble to replace the contract 
after a company ceases business. 

The issue has been brought promi- 
nently to the fore at this time through 
the insistence of Receiver Donaldson 
o? the defunct American Union Fire, 
ot Philadelphia, that erstwhile agents 
oi the unfortunate concern pay back to 
him commissions retained upon cancel- 
led policies. 

So vital do the agents deem the 
principle at stake that they have in- 
duced the National Association of Lo- 
cal Fire Insurance Agents to conduct 
the fight against Mr. Donalddon on 
their behalf. 

Added interest is given the matter 
at this time by the fact that Mr. Don- 
aldson is a special deputy commission- 
ez of the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment and can, of course, count 
upon the entire sypmathy and co-opera- 
tion of that office. 





AN INNOVATION BY THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE. 





The announcement by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company that it 
will write group insurance against dis- 
ability due to sickness means the in- 
auguration of a form of insurance com- 
paratively new in the United States. 
For some time the great companies 
have been issuing group life insurance 
policies, an idea that has met with 
phenomenal success in a short time. 
There is no reason why similar popu- 


larity cannot be achieved in health in- 
surance. For the present contracts will 


be entered into with employers of labor 
for the insurance of their employes 
against sickness and accidental injuries 
not arising out of and in the course 
of employment. How far the plan will 


be extended yet is not known. In 
characteristic fashion the Metropolitan 
begins with a group policy covering 
its own employes, the Company pay- 
ing one-half of the premiums. There 
is no institution, in insurance or out, 
which guards the humanitarian side 
of its own employes more carefully 
than does the Metropolitan. Naturally, 
such an innovation as that announced 
this week will cause widespread inter- 
est among the casualty companies. 
While to the superficial it may seem 
that accident and health companies 
nay lose some business, another view 
is that the Metropolitan will not only 
create new business for itself, but for 
other companies as well by stimulating 
a nation-wide interest into the question 
of sickness disability and the need of 
protection for its workmen against it. 





OFFERS PRIZES TO CHILDREN. 





Retiring Utah Superintendent Asks for 
Fire Prevention Essays—Discusses 
Rates and Mutuals. 





Willard Done, who recently resigned 
as insurance commissioner of Utah, re- 
views the insurance situation of the 
country in his annual report, just issu- 
ed. ‘Mr. Done’s conclusions are that 
the greatest movement now on foot in 
insurance history is that for education 
and conservation. He offers to school 
children prizes of ten and five dollars 
for the best essays on fire prevention. 

Unfair to Stock Companies. 

In discussing the mutuals Mr. Done 
says a gross injustice is done stock 
companies “so long as the mutual com- 
panies with a surplus of not more than 
$100,000 claim the same privileges as 
stock companies, which must have 
combined capital and surplus above all 
liabilities of at least $300,000.” 

In discussing State rate making Mr. 
Done says: “In the report of this de- 
partment in 1912 the suggestion was 
made that while companies must of 
necessity be allowed to make their own 
rates, basing them as accurately as 
possible on experience and conditions, 
the State should retain the power of 
equalizing rates that appear unjust or 
discriminatory. While the State can- 
not well determine what rates shall be 
charged for a given risk, it is within 
its province to see that so far as pos- 
sible discrimination as affecting 
similar risks shall not occur, and that 
so far as possible elements of unfair- 
ness shall be eliminated. 

“Some of the States have laws creat- 
ing boards of review whose power it is 
to hear and investigate complaints of 
unfairness and discrimination. The 
mere existence of these boards of re- 
view is going far to prevent inequaili- 
ties, and I am informed that it is very 
seldom that complaints are made and 
sustained. It is strongly urged that 
such a law be enacted in Utah based 
preferably on the law of Massachusetts, 
which is said to cover this ground as 
well as any other. This suggestion is 
respectfully made for the considera- 
tion of the incoming commissioner.” 





George H. Gist, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany, died at his late home in Balti- 
more on Friday last. He had been ail- 
ing for nearly two years, and had been 
unable to visit the office since Janu- 
ary last. 

Mr. Gist’s asssociation with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit began in 1891, soon 
after the company was formed. He 
became general fidelity underwriter, 
retaining the post through the years 
until his death. A man of solid in- 
tegrity, clear visioned and courteous, 
Mr. Gist was held in high esteem by 
his managerial associates, who learned 
of his passing away with deep sorrow. 


The Human Side of Insurance 














FRED DEXTER (in Soft Hat). 





Fred G. Dexter, agency inspector of 
the Mutual Life, tells an interesting 
story of two agents of the Company, 
Chris H. Anderson and H. C. Hintz- 
peter, who started out last year with 
the aim of writing a million paid busi- 
ness. They live in Chicago, where 
each is an unusually successful Mutual 
agent. Toward fall it looked as if 
both would succeed; then the question 
arose: Which would write the more 
business. At the end of the year it 
was seen that both had beaten the 
mark they had set up by $100,000, and 
some time elapsed before it was known 
that Mr. Hintzpeter had won—by $29, 
writing $1,100,029 paid business. An- 
other agent of the Mutual Life, Herbert 
Bernard of Albany, is said to have 
written an application every day dur- 
ing 1913. He was elected president of 
the Eastern division of the Mutual 
Field Club. W. F. Perrin, in the little 
town of Batesville, Ark., rolled up a 
volume of $802,000 paid business. 

Mr. Dexter has an unusually wide 
acquaintance with Mutual Life agents, 
having been assistant cashier and 
cashier in numerous cities in the cen- 
tral West. He was educated in the 
public schools of Minnesota and Ohio, 
and got his first life insurance train- 
ing in the Mutual Life’s branch in 
Montreal. Afterward he was a general 
agent. Part of his road experiences 
were in re-organizing the company’s 
records. He has also met hundreds of 
agents as an agency instructor. 

. + 


Harry R. Cunningham, first vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Montana Life, has had an unusually 
varied and interesting career, beginning 
with his experiences in the service of 
the Government in the United States 
Land Office at Kakeeney, Kan., back 
in 1886. Later Mr. Cunningham went 
into the newspaper business, serving for 
many years as advertising and busi- 
ness manager of the “Inter Mountain” 
of Butte, Mont. It was only a step into 
politics and he became a member of the 
Fourth Montana legislature. In 1896 
he was appointed file and record clerk 
of the United States Senate and later 
was assistant journal clerk of that body. 
Returning to Montana Mr. Cunningham 
was elected State Auditor and re-elected 
after his term expired. During his first 
term as Auditor he secured the estab- 
lishment of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment and the creation of the office of 
Insurance Commissioner, which duties 
he performed. The excellent insurance 
laws on the statutes of Montana stand 
as a credit to his administration, as 
practically every measure passed dur- 








ing the last eight years was proposed 
by the Insurance Department and rec- 
ommended by him as insurance com- 
missioner. He resigned as State Audi- 
tor on December 15, 1911, at the end 
of seven years continuous service, to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Mon- 
tan Life. Upon the election of A. ¢, 
Johnson as president, to succeed the 
late Hon. W. G. Conrad, Mr. Cunning- 
ham was elected vice-president of the 
company. In the two years that he has 
been connected with the institution the 
company has written $8,000,000 of new 
business in Montana. 
~*~ * * 

Frederic Montagu Nettleship, son of 
George Montagu Nettleship, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Atlas 
Life Assurance Company of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., will on August 1 become a 
life insurance executive. On this date 
he takes up the duties of assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Atlas Life Assur- 
ance Company, working in conjunction 
with his father. Frederic M., who is 
twenty-five years old, comes of a life in- 
surance family, his father being well 
and favorably known in both the indus- 
trial and ordinary branches of the busi- 
ness. His uncle, Charles F. Nettleship, 
is vice-president and director of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
Jersey City, and his cousin, Neil Nettle- 
ship, is president of the Santa Monica 
(California) Insurance Agency Com- 
pany, while his father-in-law, William 
A. Bennett, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Nettleship entered the life insur- 
ance business and wrote his first appli- 
cation when nine years old, while at- 
tending school in Newark. After being 
graduated from high school at Cleve- 
land he became an agent of the Travel- 
ers’ Insurance Company. He was later 
appointed executive home office assist- 
ant with the Home Life of Philadelphia. 
In 1911 he became an executive assist- 
ant to Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger William A. Bennett, of the Equit- 
able Life of Washington, D. C. Later 
he became a field worker with this com- 
pany and worked his way up to a mana- 
gership. In October, 1913, he married 
Elizabeth W. Bennett, daughter of the 
vice-president of the company. In go- 
ing to his new field of endeavors Mr. 
Nettleship carries with him the best 
wishes of The Eastern Underwriter for 
a large measure of success. 

zs ¢s 8 

William M. Tomlins, as manager of 
the metropolitan department of the 
American Surety Company, has greatly 
developed the business of the office, and 
plans for still better things. While the 
reputation of the corporation has ever 
been of the highest, its business either 
locally or throughout the field was not 
pushed with that degree of vigor so 
much in evidence since the elevation 
of F. W. Lafrentz to the presidency sev- 
eral years ago. Under the direction of 
Mr. Lafrentz the American Surety has 
become aggressive in its every avenue, 
but in no department is the change so 
pronounced as in that supervised by Mr. 
Tomlins. 

+ ~ - 

Harvey Thomas, heretofore connect- 
ed with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany in the capacity of a supervisor, 
has been appointed manager of the 
publicity department of the Company. 
Apart from being well posted on mat- 
ters in connection with life insur- 
ance particularly Prudential-wise, Mr. 
Thomas is a trained newspaper man, 
which will materially assist him in 
spreading broadcast the merits of “The 
Rock of Gibraltar Company.” 

s 7 * 


A. L. Adams, well known in metro- 
politan casualty insurance circles, is 
again connected with the National 
Surety Company of New York, after 
having been out of the business for 
several years. 
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POINTS TO COURT DECISION 


AS TO UNEARNED COMMISSIONS. 








Receiver of American Union Holds 
Legal Warrant for Demand 
Upon Local Agents. 





While former local representatives 
of the American Union Fire through- 
out the country, are organizing for de- 
termined resistance to the demand of 
T. R. Donaldson, receiver of the Phila- 
delphia company, that unearned com- 
missions be refunded, Mr. Donaldson 
is preparing to enforce his claim 
vigorously and will shortly go into 
court to that end. 

The local men contend that when 
they wrote a policy for the American 
Union they had completed their obliga- 
tion to the company and were justly 
entitled to receive full commission 
therefor; if the corporation neglected, 
either willfully or through inability to 
perform its part of the obligation the 
agents should not be penalized. 

So vital do the local men deem the 
issue involved in the controversy that 
they have induced the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
to take up the fight in their behalf, and 
a battle royal may be looked for. 

Receiver Donaldson, for the Com- 
pany, insists that agents in denying the 
right of a liquidator to charge unearned 
commissions, prejudice the rights of 
fire loss claimant. He bases his atti- 
tude upon the decision of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County, 
in the case of Receiver George H. Cal- 
vert against certain agents, the Court 
ruling in brief “that commissions on 
unearned or return premiums are un- 
earned, and are debts due to the estate 
of the Guardian Fire Insurance Com- 
pany which it is the duty of receiver 
te collect.” 

In connection with the present con- 
troversy the letter sent out by the 
auditors of the Guardian Fire, is of 
pronounced interest. We reprint it 
herewith: 

“The auditors have reached the fol- 
lowing general conclusions: 

Rights of Agents. 

“First: Where an agency balance 
was due from an agent or sub-agent 
of the Guardian Fire Insurance Com- 
pany or from a broker writing policies 
for said company, at the time of the 
appointment of the receiver, and, there- 
fore, he acquired the rights of policy- 
hclders to unearned premiums by as- 
signment, he has the legal right to set 
off against the unpaid agency balance 
in his hands, due from him to the Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company, the 
amount of the unearned premiums as- 
signed to him, and due to him from 
the Guardian Fire Insurance Company. 

“Second: An agent, sub-agent, or 
broker writing policies for said Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company, who, at 
the date of the appointment of the re- 
ceiver, was indebted to the Company 
for agency balances, and who, there- 
after, purchased the rights of policy- 
holders to unearned premiums and took 
an assignment for such, cannot off-set 
the said claims for unearned premiums 
against the agency balance in his hands. 

“Third: Commissions, paid to or re- 
tained by agents, sub-agents, or brok- 
ers writing policies for the Company, 
upon unearned or return premiums are 
unearned, and are debts due from said 
agents or brokers of the same class 
as agency balances, and subject to the 
same principles of set-off. 

“Fourth: The receiver may deduct 
from any dividend distributed to an 
agent, sub-agent or broker making 
claim against the receiver for unearned 
premiums assigned to him by policy- 
holders after the appointment of the 
receiver, any amount due from said 
agent, sub-agent or broker to the Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company on ac- 
count of agency balances or unearned 


Fire Insurance Department 


commissions, or both, at the time of 
the appointment of the receiver. 

“Fifth: Where policies were can- 
celled because of the dissolution of 
the company, and the appointment of 
the receiver, or where policies were 
canceiled by order of Dickson and 
Tweeddale, general agents of the Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company, all hold- 
ers of such policies have a claim upon 
the fund now for distribution, in the 
amount of their unearned premium cal- 
culated upon a pro rata basis. 

“Sixth: All cancellations made by 
request of policyholders or by the 
agents or brokers without authority 
from the Company, are to be calculated 
upon the short rate basis.” 





SPECIAL FOR WESTERN NEW YORK 





Frank W. Young Succeeds C. M. Tobin 
as Field Man for Commercial Union 
and Allied Companies. 





Frank W. Young has been appointed 
successor to Charles M. Tobin resigned, 
as special agent in Western New York 
for the Commercial Union and its sub- 
sidiary companies. Mr. Young has 
hertofore handled Central New York 
for the Commercial Union groups and 
is thus familiar with the practices of 
the companies, and can admirably carry 
out the managerial policy. 

Prior to going with the Commercial 
Union Mr. Young was in the New York 
field for the United Firemen’s of Phila- 
delphia, where his record was such as 
to attract the favorable attention of 
Assistant Manager Porter of the Com- 
mercial Union. Young in years as in 
name, modest and efficient, Mr. Young’s 
latest advancement is substantial evi- 
dence that his work is appreciated by 
his superiors. Mr. Tobin, it will be re- 
called, resigned to become secretary of 
the Rochester Automobile Association. 





In writing to a friend regarding his 
resignation from the presidency of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State and the special agency of 
the Commercial Union, C. M. Tobin, 
now secretary of the Automobile Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., said: 

“It was not without regret that I 
took my departure from the old line 
of fire insurance, but the fact is, I saw 
in this new venture an opportunity to 
largely increase my usefulness and, 
incidentally, my fortune.” 





USE AND OCCUPANCY. 





Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department Will Also Revise 
Its Rule. 





The present rule of the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Depuartment 
Lrovides that rates for use and occu- 
pency shall be based upon the fire rate, 
less 25 per cent. of the net Luilding 
rate, with certain provisions as to 
form. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Association the question of revision of 
rule was referred to a special com- 
mittee with a view of covering in a 
more comprehensive manner various 
ecnditions that must necessarily be met 
in underwriting this class of insurance. 





ENTERS AUTOMOBILE FIELD. 

A recent accession to the number 
of companies writing automobile insur- 
ance is the Prussian National of Ger- 
many. The United States branch of 
the Company plans to issue a complete 
cover, the liability features being as- 
sumed by the Zurich General Accident, 
a corporation under the same general 
management in this country as is the 
Prussian National. 





The Cook County, Ill., agency of the 
Commercial Fire of Washington, D. C., 
has been placed with Joseph C. Knight 
& Company, Chicago. 
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CONSULT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


PITTSBURGH AFFAIRS REVIEWED. 





Managers and Agents Go Over Proposed 
Allegheny County Plan With 
State Official. 





To make sure that no phase of the 
Pennsylvania law as interpreted in the 
recent now famous Allegheny County 
Board decision, would be violated in 
letter or spirit in the plan formulated 
for the board’s reorganization, the com- 
mittee of company officials and local 
agents having the matter in hand, con- 
sulted with the attorney general of the 
State some days ago, and in their fur- 
ther work will be guided by the views 
of that official. 

Following a recent conference in New 
York city between the committee and 
the executives of several companies, the 
committee is again asking managerial 
support to its reorganization program. 

The primary objections offered to the 
agreement when it was first submitted, 
and which resulted in its rejection, 
namely, failure to fix brokerage com- 
missions, and lack of real authority 
given the secretary or manager of the 
organization, have not been improved 
and until this be done the feeling 
obtains that the present effort to ob- 
tain signatures will not prove more suc- 
cessful than was the former attempt. 

Promptly upon receipt of the court’s 
ruling above referred to the Allegheny 
county board adopted a resolution an- 
nulling such portions of its agreement 
as conflicted with the decision, and has 
ever since been careful to act in strict 
accord with the court’s interpretation 
of the law. While appreciating this fact 
the attorney general yet felt that the 
board should adopt a new agreement, 
the carrying out of which would obviate 
all possibility of a conflict with the 
Pennsylvania statute. 


POST STILL OUT. 





No Change in the Utica Board Situa- 
tion—Mixed Agency Ques- 
tion Up. 





No progress has been made in set- 
tling the controversy at Utica over the 
Post agency. Mr. Post wants to join 
the board, which will not have him. 
If any attempt is made to deprive this 
agent of rates it is believed that he will 
make his own rates. Before that time 
arrives, however, it is thought that the 
question of “mixed agencies” will be 
raised in several other parts of the 
State. 

A well known agent told The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that there are 
several cities in the State where there 
is a situation as acute as in Utica. 





ALBANY AND TROY REPORT. 





Special Agent Cannot Determine Reason 
for the High Loss Ratios 
There. 





Two warehouse fires, which were 
total losses in the Troy-Albany section 
of the State, and which have helped 
roll up a high loss ratio, caused one 
of the companies to send a special to 
these two cities and report on condi- 
tions. His report sharply criticises the 
fire departments of both cities, but re- 
garding the reason for the numerous 
fires he was not able to give a definite 
report. 





UNPROFITABLE AUTO BUSINESS. 


It is reported that the Glens Falls 
has stopped writing automobile fire 
floaters in the vicinity of Troy, Cohoes 
and Albany, thus following the example 
of several other companies who have 
not found this business profitable in that 
section of New York State. 
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CAN NOT FORCE LIMITATION 


INO RESTRICTION OF AGENCIES. 





Opinion of Company Managers—What 
Investigating Committees Have 
Said on Subject. 





Company managers interviewed by 
The Eastern Underwriter think that the 
attempt now being made by local 
agents’ associations in several cities 
to bring about a limitation of agents 
will not succeed without the co-opera- 
tion of the companies. In other words, 
if any attempt be made to force the 
companies to limit the number of their 
agencies it will result in failure. Com- 
pany managers say that they are within 
their legal rights in naming one, ten 
or a bundred representatives in a 
county, no matter how unfortunate such 
a situation would be. The court decis- 
ions are that restriction is in restraint 
of trade. 

In a city where agents are losing 
their livelihood by reason of multiple 
agencies there might be a condition 
created acute enough to furnish basis 
for legislative relief; but it would have 
to be by some new statute. There.is no 
relief under the common law. 

In view of these facts it is interest- 
ing to note the viewpoint of legislators 
on the subject of profit-killing competi- 
tion in the local insurance agency busi- 
ness. The Eastern Underwriter repro- 
duces extracts from reports of the Mer- 
ritt New York legislative commission, 
the Wisconsin legislative commission 
and the Illinois legislative commission, 
all of which made investigations of the 
fire insurance business within the past 
two or three years. 

Merritt Investigation Committee: 

The tendency is for companies in 
their competition for business to ap- 
point agents, not only for their 
real worth, but because of their 
ability to control business, and this 
even goes so far as the appoint- 
ment of agents who are qualified in 
-no other way, persons who because 
of their connections or because of 
their sympathies, can turn over 
certain lines. 

When one considers the very re- 
sponsible position of the agent, not 
only in binding the company, but 
in consideration of the fact that it 
is in his power to write policies for 
his clients which will not properly 
protect them, the bad economic 
effect of the appointment of incapa- 
ble agents is apparent. 

Not only, however, do companies 
appoint agents who are not prop- 
erly qualified or who have no quali- 
fications beyond the fact that they 
can control a certain amount of 
business, but the tendency is to mul- 
tiply agencies beyond the point 
where they can serve an economic 
purpose and to a point where they 
exist for purely competitive reasons. 

In other words, this is an in- 
stance where competition serves no 
useful economic end. 

Wisconsin Legislative Fire Insurance 

Investigating Committee: 

In addition to reducing the num- 
ber of fire insurance agents to those 
actually performing an agency func- 
tion, i. e., those authorized to sign 
policies for the companies, still fur- 
ther limitation is necessary. This 
is due to the practice, commonly 
employed by companies of main- 
taining multiple agencies. This 
practice corroborates the statement 
that the competition of companies 
is largely restricted to the procur- 
ing of agents. Each company is 
willing to put into a city as many 
business-getters as it can secure. 
The result is that in cities the same 
size there are several agents for 
each company competing with each 
other to place the business for the 
same principal. This means care- 
lessness in the acceptance of risks, 
increased expenses for offices and 
supplies, and a reduction in the in- 
come of the individual agent. As 


the agents’ aggregate income has 
decreased they will require a higher 
rate of commission. This in large 
measure accounts for the gradual 
increase in the rate of commission 
paid, and in the end reduces itself 
to one of the cost of insurance to 
the public. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Investigation 

Commission: 

The race for volume of business 
has without doubt induced many 
companies to appoint persons to 
agency positions without regard to 
more than a single consideration, 
viz.: does he control or can he se- 
cure certain lines of insurance? As 
a matter of fact, most companies in 
the past have been operated upon 
the theory that each must be repre- 
sented by an agent in every town or 
city whether or not there was any 
demand for increased insurance fa- 
cilities or whether the competent 
agent could be found. We know of 
no other business which has or 
could be done in this manner. 





WILL NOT INCORPORATE. 





Underwriters Annexes Have no Inten- 
tion of Such Action at the 
Present Time. 





Officers of underwriters’ agencies in- 
formed The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that reports in western papers 
that they contemplate incorporating are 
incorrect. The annexes will incorporate 
only as a last resort. They say that 
they will fight attacks made upon them 
to a finish. When the officer of one 
of the leading underwriters’ agencies 
was asked if his premium income had 
fallen off as a result of the agitation 
throughout the country upon the sub- 
ject he said: 

“We cannot trace the loss of any pre- 
miums to anti-annex feeling on the part 
of local agents.” 

Superintendant Potts, of Illinois, has 
filed his answer in the annex suit in 
that State. He sets up that the com- 
panies have exceeded their corporate 
powers and have failed to comply with 
the laws of Illinois. The hearing, set 
for July 27, was postponed until some- 
time in October. 





MAY BE RERATED, 





Secretary of New York Association 
Studying Conditions at Various 
Cities and Towns. 





In line with sentiment expressed at 
a late gathering of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State, R. G. 
Potter, secretary of the organization 
will give close personal attention to 
various cities and towns in the field, 
and if in his judgment such proceeding 
is necessary, the centers will be re- 
rated. 

Binghamton, Troy, Elmira and James- 
town are among the cities mentioned 
as having proven unprofitable to the 
companies, and each will be visited by 
Mr. Potter, and their physical char- 
acteristics, and fire protection facilities 
studied. 





PROSPECT BRIGHTENING. 





Managers Hopeful That Bumper Crops 
Will Change Conditions in 
South. 





“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast” and especially in the heart of 
the managing fire underwriter. Thus 
while the first half of the year has been 
productive of a heavy loss in the South, 
insurance men take heart over the 
bumper cotton and general grain crops 
promised, and figure there is yet time 
to close 1914 with a profit from the sec- 
tion. 


UNDERWRITERS IN \NEW YORK. 
Of the 4,003,844 persons over ten 
years of age engaged in gainful occu- 
pations in New York State, according 
to the Federal Census Bureau, 13,516 
are connected with the insurance busi- 
ness in one capacity or another. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President 
F.D. LAYTON 


OF HARTFORD, CO 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NN, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1914 


LIABILITIES 
Cate BNI. os scsnre ccaccsiaccisets sacdeiieed $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..................-..+.++ 8,140,336.00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses.................- 612,523.00 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities....... 300,000.00 
ee ey NS 5a inckdcwns ctiiptbitnwncetades 350,462.00 
BONN SEI hha ca5s0s cchdsvenesecsendspapeeae 4,082,441.00 
SR SR a eee $15,485.762.00 


H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 


Assistant Secretaries 
S. T. MAXWELL 


G. H. TRYON, Secretary 
Cc. S. LANGDON 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,082,441.n0 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


FOUNDED 1805 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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WM. G. WHILDEN, President 


New Jersey Fire Ins. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Net Surplus ° 


AGENTS WANTED 


Capital . $1, 


GEO. E. LYON, Secretary 


000,000.00 
426,215.23 


Fire, Tornado, Lightning & Automobile Insurance 














JOHNG.EWING C.J. HIGGINS PATRICK NOUD M. W. WELSH 


President Vice-Pres. 


THE COLUMBIAN 


Authorized Capita! - - 
Cash Capital paid in - . 
Surplus to Policyholders - - 


2nd Vice-Pres. 


Sec. & Treas. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


$1,000, 000.00 
- 902,650.00 
1,174,537.73 


S EDWARD BLIVEN, Managing Underwriters 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 


Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, Wisconsin 


H. H. RIMINGTON, Special Agent, Room 303, 119 So. 4th Street 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 








ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1914 
Assets  ccccccses TITTTITTT TTT 
i ST EOC I Pe ee coves 
TOGNND  cacccccenss S00ee 00 sbsdecdne osces 


$1,439,399.53 
579,631.12 
859,768.41 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LE NEHAN, United States Manager 


Agents Wanted in Principal Cities and Towns 











The North River 


Insurance Co. of New York 
INCORPORATED 1822 


Total Assets of all Companies Repre- 
sented by this Office December 31, 1912 








Crum 


& Forster 


NEW YORK 
GENERAL AGENTS 


$14,249,072.19 
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THE HARTFORD TALKS RATES 


IN ANY DECADE. 





NO PROFIT 





Gloomy Outlook Seen If ‘State-Made 
Rate Making Comes—Quotes 
Own Experience. 





An important contribution to the 
rate-making discussion has been made 
by the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany which says that Staterate mak- 
ing will injure agents as well as com- 
panies. The company’s views follow: 

It is more than doubtful if fire in- 
surance companies have ever made an 
actual profit during any single period of 
ten years in the history of our coun- 
try. Many well managed and carefully 
operated companies have made a 
profit; others, also carefully managed 
but less fortunate, have been crushed 
by sudden disaster or gradually weak- 
ened and forced to retire by the steady 
encroachments of heavy losses and 
increasing expenses. Reckless under- 
writing methods usually wreck even 
strong companies in a very few years. 

When we come to consider the motives 
which may be naturally expected to 
influence those who will hereafter make 
fire insurance rates in States which 
pass State rating laws, we find no such 
balancing factors at those which have 
controlled the rate-making activities of 
the insurance companies. It is true 
that any one who considers fire insur- 
ance philosophically, with a view to 
the final effect of the operations of 
fire insurance companies not only upon 
the companies but upon the community, 
is forced to agree that the rates to be 
charged for fire insurance must be at 
least sufficient to pay for losses in- 
curred, legitimate expenses, and some 
return upon capital. Otherwise, not 
only will new capital refuse to enter 
the fire insurance business, but capital 
already invested will retire from a 
business made hopelessly unremuner- 
ative. 

What Public Believes. 

However, this consideration is not 
likely to weigh heavily or to press 
urgently upon those who are concerned 
with making rates in behalf of the 
State. Unfortunately the business of 
fire insurance is not well understood 
by the insuring public, and there is an 
actual belief on the part of many, if 
not most policyholders, that fire insur- 
ance companies as a whole have been 
making and are making iarge profits 
and that fire insurance rates as a whole 
are too high. ‘These opinions find a 
ready and compelling access to the 
ears of State rate-makers, who as has 
been frequently pointed out in this peri- 
odical must be officials who are either 
elected or appointed and whose careers 
and even livelihood perhaps are de- 
pendent upon their so conducting the 
affairs of their offices as to give satis- 
faction to their constituents and to win 
public favor and popularity. 

Shaping a New Policy. 

Can any one doubt which motive of 
the two just mentioned is likely to 
over-balance the other in the practical 
working of the State rate-making law? 
Is there any other motive behind the 
advocacy and enactment of State rate- 
making laws than to secure a reduc- 
tion in insurance rates? We think not, 
and believe that the inevitable and con- 
tinuing tendency of such laws every- 
where will be shown in the production 
of lower rates on all classes. What 
then must be the policy of the manag- 
ing underwriter entrusted with the 
funds of stockholders under conditions 
and circumstances which we have 
shown are likely to prevail? 

What May Happen. 

Were it not for one single power 
which the companies still retain and 
which cannot be taken away from them 
by any process of law, the outlook 
for fire insurance companies under 
present circumstances would indeed be 
well-nigh hopeless. That power is the 
Privilege of ceasing 10 do business 
whenever and wherever such a policy 
seems to be required for the safety 
of the interests of which they are in 
charge, and it is through the use of 


that power, exercised in large or small 
measure according to circumstances, 
that we must look for the corrective 
influence required to maintain a condl- 
tion undér which companies can live. 
No doubt, in the future as in the past, 
some States will pass such drastic en- 
actments or will put into effect such 
inadequate rates that most companies, 
if not all, will be compelled to retire 
from such States altogether. What is 
more likely to happen is that the rates 
made on certain classes by individual 
States will be so low as to make them 
uninsurable, so that the more conserv- 
ative companies will refuse to write 
such classes altogether and we must 
expect, therefore, in the future to find 
the prohibited lists of companies vary- 
ing greatly in different States accord- 
ing to the rate scale which the com- 
panies may be permitted to use for 
different classes of risks. 


One of the most serious features in 
this connection is that the greatest 
public clamor for reductions in fire 
insurance rates arises from the own- 
ers of mercantile risks, which consti- 
tute the largest single source of in- 
come open to the companies. Further- 
more, the mercantile classes are the 
ones which have through the operation 
of the causes set forth in the first 
part of this article been insured at 
rates so close to the actual cost line 
as to make it very doubtful whether 
any profit has been earned upon them 
or not. For instance, the experience 
of this Company over a five-year period, 
1908 to 1912 inclusive, on ordinary brick 
and frame mercantile buildings and 
their contents shows a combined loss 
ratio of nearly sixty per cent. Isn’t 
it quite evident that the rates on this 
important class of property cannot be 
reduced unless very considerable bet- 
terments in the way of protection, care, 
or construction are to be had? 

In our judgment those carefully 
operated companies who watch the re- 
sults obtained from different classes of 
business which they write will be com- 
pelled in the States which have adopt- 
ed or may adopt State rating laws 
to abandon entirely from time to time 
a few or many classes of risks on ac- 
count of the inadequate rates which 
will be prescribed. In some States 
where rates are too drastically and 
universally reduced these prohibitions 
will practically amount to a cessation 
of business. When this condition has 
been reached, it is inevitable that rates 
must be advanced or conditions so im- 
proved as to allow a profit to careful 
underwriters, but for the working out 
of such tendencies years of annoying 
and costly experience are required. 
The Companies not the Only Sufferers. 

It is not the companies alone who 
are likely to suffer from the enact- 
ments and enforcement of State rate- 
making laws: they will bear in the 
long run quite as harshly upon local 
agents. The transaction of business 
will be made more difficult; the volume 
of business will be reduced; and, as 
was pointed out in the first articles 
written on this general subject, which 
appeared in this magazine several years 
ago, sooner or later these laws or other 
laws made necessary by them will af- 
fect commissions paid by companies to 
agents. 

Summing It Up. 

We may sum up this discussion by 
saying that in such States companies 
and agents may look for a long period 


COMMISSION QUESTION UP 


SCALE PROPOSED FOR WEST VA. 








Local Agents Prefer Present Free-For- 
All Method—Specials Seek 
Regulation. 


A determined effort to fix a scale of 
commissions applicable to West Virginia 
will be made at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association to be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on August 26 and 27. While 
other subjects are slated for review at 
the gathering, it is doubtful if serious 
consideration will be given them, inter- 
est centering wholly about the commis- 
sion problem. 

At the present time no agreement, ex- 
plicit or implied, holds in the Pan 
Handle state, each company operating 
there paying such figures as seem to it 
wise, or more properly, which will in- 
duce business. As a consequence local 
men controlling a particularly desirable 
class of risks are getting fancy commis- 
sions thereupon, and are naturally op- 
pesed to any change in this, to them, 
very satisfactory arrangement. 

But special agents and company man- 
agers generally appreciate that there 
is a strict limit to the expense element 
of the insurance business and are deter- 
mined to keep within it. The proposi- 
tion of the West Virginia Association 
(whose membership is composed wholly 
of special agents traveling the state) is 
that the commission be fixed at 15 per 
cent. flat plus a 10 per cent. contingent. 
This suggestion, while endorsed by a 
number of offices, is challenged by 
others, who feel that it is too radical a 
curtailment from practices now in 
vogue, and a more liberal figure should 
be adopted. 

At this time of writing it would seem 
that the opponents of the 15 and 10 pro- 
gram are sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant to prevent its adoption, though 
it is just possible that sentiment may 
change within the thirty days that must 
elapse before the gathering takes place. 

West Virginia fire insurancewise was 
a no-man’s-land for a time and troubles 
in the territory were numerous and 
sometimes exasperating. To prevent 
their recurrence the West Virginia Fire 
Underwriters Association was formed 
by field men several years ago, final 
supervision of its affairs resting with a 
committee made up of a representative 
each from the Eastern Union, Western 
Union and the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 

West Virginia has a number of spe- 
cial hazards within its borders, the min- 
ing and lumber industry being es- 
pecially important. Not a few of these 
risks, however, are placed by New York 
and Philadelphia brokers. 





of unrest and unsatisfactory conditions 
in our business, both as to the opera- 
tion of the business and as to the re- 
sults to be obtained. The sole defense 
and protection of the companies against 
inadequate State made rates is to be 
found in a conservative and highly dis- 
criminatory underwriting policy in- 
volving the prohibition of certain class- 
es in some States and practically all 
classes in other States. 


TERM POLICIES. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company Says 
That “Free Insurance” is a 
Discrimination. 





In commenting upon the interesting: 
subject of term policies the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company says: 

“At the last annual meeting of the 
South Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion a resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the Executive Committee to pre- 
pare and bring into effect, at their dis- 
cretion, rules which will do away with 
the old privilege of writing three-year 
policies for two premiums and five-year 
policies for three premiums, and to sub- 
stitute therefore on such classes of 
business which may be written for 
longer than one year, a rule which will 
grant permission for the issuance of 
a policy for any term from one to 
five years upon the basis of charging 
the full annual rate for the first year 
and 75 per cent. of the annual rate 
for each succeeding year, not to exceed 
five years. 

“You will recognize that the old rule of 
giving the assured one year’s free in- 
surance under a three-year term and 
two years’ free insurance under a five- 
year term is wholly unjustified in view 
of the existing conditions of the busi- 
ness to-day. Moreover, it is a discrim- 
ination against the property owner 
who is not able to take out his insur- 
ance for more than one year at a time, 
The old rule was adopted many years 
ago, mainly for the dwelling-house busi- 
ness which was then considered a high- 
ly profitable class. The whole ques- 
tion was very properly regarded as one 
involving an interest charge on money. 
Since the money from one assured is 
as good as that from another, it was 
felt there was no justification for con- 
tinuing a rule which caused the owner 
of a brick mercantile to pay a higher 
rate of interest than an owner of a 
dwelling. In other words, the owner 
of a brick mercantile building has here- 
tofore been allowed one-half of a year’s 
insurance free upon the payment of 
the premium under a three-year policy, 
and the new rule will in effect not allow 
any greater concession to the owner 
of a dwelling.” 





“PERFECTLY SOLVENT.” 





Management of Florida Fire and Cas- 
ualty Confident As to Com- 
pany’s Future. 

Asserting that representatives of the 
Florida and the Mississippi insurance 
departments erred in rejecting as value- 
less certain assets of the Florida Fire 
and Casualty of Jacksonville, the man- 
agement expresses its entire confidence 
in the present solvency and future suc- 

cess of the company. 

A new board of directors will be 
chosen at a meeting of stockholders 
called for August 18th, at which time 
the management will recommend a re- 
duction in the present capital of the 
company, and a transfer of the funds 
thus released to net surplus. 





TO REGISTER ELECTRICIANS. 

Registrations of electricians in Penn- 
sylvania is contemplated in a proposed 
legislative measure that is receiving 
attention in Philadelphia underwriting 
and electrical circles. 
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BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











SELF INSURANCE. 





Public Utility Company Drops Line 
Premium on Which is $120,000 
Annually. 





Shrewd students of brokerage con- 
ditions say that there is a decided 
tendency on the part of large insur- 
ers toward self-insurance. A few days 
ago one of the public utility compa- 
nies dropped all of its insurance, the 
premiums amounting to $120,000 an- 
nually. Along with a drift toward self- 
insurance comes a demand for more 
careful supervision of property. A 
leading brokerage house has been 
asked by several large concerns, not 
insurers, to furnish inspection service, 
and it may decide to do so for a stipu- 
lated compensation. 

A number of brokers believe that 
the constant nagging they are getting 
from insurance departments will have 
the effect of bringing about self-insur- 
ance or of federal supervision, and the 
campaign for federal supervision being, 
waged by President Kingsley, of the 
New York Life, is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by some of the largest brokers 
in New York. At the present time the 
brokers are being harassed most by 


Michigan, Texas, Wisconsin, Tennes- 
see, Florida and Canada. 
“A . * 


Incorporate in Michigan. 
Because of the fight against brokers 
being waged by Commissioner Winship, 
of that State, outside brokers are in- 
corporating in Michigan. 
* * * 
Insure the Cup Defenders. 


The honor of placing the insurance 
on the three cup defenders goes to 
Chubb & Son. The line carried is 
approximately $50,000 a piece. The 
form reads that there is no liability 
for sails or spars carried away while 
racing. Since the line was placed the 
Defiance has dropped out, leaving the 
Resolute and Vanitie to contest the 
privilege of racing Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock IV. How the challenger is 
insured is not known yet. Hendon 
Chubb, of Chubb & Son, who has prob- 
ably written more insurance on yachts 
than any man living, is a member of 
the New York Yacht Club. 

= * + 
Placing Groton, N. Y., Line. 

Simmons & Flower of this city, have 
secured control of the Standard Type- 
writer Company’s line at Groton, N. Y., 
and are placing it on the street. The 
risk is to be equipped with sprinklers; 
a rate contingent upon such protection 
having recently been promulgated by 
the State Association. 

Simmons & Flower, though in the 
brokerage business but a short time 
are regarded as “comers,” being young 
men of energy, ability and influential 
acquaintance. 

* * - 
Steamship Business Placed. 

Recent street offerings included lines 
on the local piers of the Clyde and 
the Mallory Steamship companies. 
This business is controlled by Mather 
and Company of Philadelphia, who per- 
haps handle as many if not more steam- 
ship lines, for both ocean and shore 
hazards, than any other brokerage 
house in the country. 

* a ” 


Criticises Brokers. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
State Insurance Fund, has issued a 
circular to employers of labor, criticis- 
ing insurance brokers. 

“You have doubtless been told by 
your insurance broker to keep out of 
the State Fund,” writes Mr. Baldwin. 
“The insurance brokers get no com- 
mission on the business of the State 
Fund, and, consequently, are interested 
to discredit it in every possible way. 
Do not allow yourselves to be misled 


by misrepresentations concerning the 
State Fund.” 

Mr. Baldwin then makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

in no event will the Commission re- 
sort to assessment upon policyholders 
to make up for unexpected losses. 

The power to fix rates is as effective 
a protection in dealing with undesir- 
able risks as is the power to decline 
any risks absolutely. 

Every effort will be made to help 
employers to reduce waste from pre- 
ventable accident and thus to lower 
the cost of compensation insurance. 

Advertises Itself. 

The State Insurance Fund has issued 
thousands of “notices” for posting in 
factories reading as follows: 

“The undersigned, an employer with- 
in the meaning of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of the State of New 
York, hereby gives notice to his em- 
ployes, to all persons interested and 
to the public, that he has complied 
with all the rules and regulations of 
the Sfate Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission and that he has secured 
the payment of compensation to his 
employes ard their dependents by in- 
suring with the State Insurance Fund 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
the State of New York.” 

” . ~ 
Herrick Back From Woods. 

Mr. Herrick, of Wey & Herrick, has 
returned from a month’s outing in the 
woods. Mr. Herrick, who is a clever 
photographer, did not take his camera 
along this trip. 

+ s 
Louisiana Demands $50. 

Brokers of Louisiana or those seeking 
to do business in that state must now 
secure a license from the insurance 
commissioner, paying therefor the mod- 
est sum of $50 per annum. 

a a s 


Interborough to Insure Itself. 

It is reported that the Interborough 
will carry its own compensation insur- 
ance. 

s ss s 
Dynamo Works Insures. 

The Rushmore Dynamo Works, Plain- 
field, N. J., which heretofore has not 
carried insurance, has given its line to 
A. S. See & Depew, New York brok- 
ers. Recently, another company secur- 
ed control of the Rushmore works, re- 
sulting in a change of its policy re 
garding insurance. 





NEW YORK PREMIUM RECEIPTS. 





The First Six Months’ Business Shows 
a Falling Off Over 
1913. 





The plaint of counter men that pre- 
mium receipts are falling off this year 
over last is borne out by the returns 
for Manhattan and the Bronx for the 
first six months. Some of the figures 


follow, first column being 1914: 

rere $542,826 $605,159 
German-American. 438,327 491,599 
_ , 356,375 349,460 
North B. & M. 277,008 352,299 
RE a Sawada 243,959 275,313 
North River ...... 189,053 195,134 
Continental ...... 184,627 193,149 
oe ee re 136,474 130,557 
Williamsburgh City 136,448 143,309 
AS 132,596 144,423 
Fidelity-Phenix 130,634 140,813 
ee Ore 127,220 150,721 
Phoenix of Hartford 116,968 137,635 
Ins. Co. of N. A. .. 112,705 126,530 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire. 

The semi-annual figures of the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Fire, of New York, show 
assets on July 1 of $15,487,561, with 
liabilities of $11,229,653. The net sur- 
plus is $4,257,908 and the policyholders 
surplus, $6,757,908. Under the same 
capable management as is the Cont!- 
nental the Fidelity-Phenix continues to 
forge ahead steadily. 





LEAVES KNOX & MEAD. 
The Fidelity Underwriters has retir- 
ea from the agency of Knox & Mead 
Company, Troy, N. Y. 





SIGNING THE PLEDGE. 


Many Brokers Accept New Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange 
Agreement. 





Promptly upon the decision of the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange to 
increase the brokerage upon business 
in the territory from 10 to 15 per cent., 
such representative brokers as E. C. 
Anderson & Company and John A. 
Eckert signed the commission pledge 
just as they had promised. 

If brokers as a rule have not attached 
their signatures with that degree of 
alacrity expected by many company offi- 
eials, the vacation season may be as- 
signed as the chief reason for the condi- 
tion, many of the middlemen being ab- 
sent from town. 

Early next month the Fire Insurance 
Brokers’ Association will hold a meet- 
ing, when the suburban situation will be 
reviewed, and such brokers as have not 
then assented to the commission rule 
will be strongly urged to do so, the 
leaders of the organization feeling that 
having pledged the co-operation of their 
associates they are morally bound to 
secure it. 

Talks of “special deals” by one or | 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


ASSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1833 
FIRE 

Head Office - - Toronto, Canada| 

United States Branch 


January 1, 1914 
ME Cis i eeu dc adaue pede 
Surplus in U.S. ....... exe 


$1,889,180.99 
727,908.12 





W. R. BROCK, President 
WwW. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Manager 





two agency offices are already circulat- 
ing, but little credence is given them. 
It is understood, however, that the aid 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has been asked to checkmate 
one aggressive office accused of unpro- 
fessional practices. 
Contingents for Agents. 

Members of the Exchange have been 
notified that before contingent commis- 
sions may be paid local agents, the lat- 
ter are required to file a pledge with the 
association. In due course Manager 
Hess will advise the companies of al] 
agents who have failed so to do. 

Figuring Key Ratings. 

The inspection force of the Exchange 
is at present engaged in determin- 
ing the actual protection feature of the 
numerous towns and villages in the ter- 
ritory with a view to fixing their key 
ratings. 





The South Eastern Underwriters 
Association’s rule governing the rates 
for use and occupancy insurance is 75 
per cent. of the annual fire rate. 
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New Jersey Notes 


SERIOUS HAZARD IN DOVER 


TROUBLE OVER A CHURCH WAR. 





Companies Investigating Reports That 
Threats Were Made Against Plants 
Which Burned. 

Several fire insurance companies have 
instructed their special agents to in- 
vestigate the relation of fires in Dover, 
N. J., to a religious war which has di- 
vided that city into two factions. 
Among recent losses in Dover was the 
Dover Lumber Company, $75,000; the 
Richardson & Boynton Company, stove 
works, $500,000; and the Roberts Build- 
ing, amount not estimated. As other 
fires are threatened, the situation is re- 
garded as serious. 


Mayor Wouldn’t Stop Lecture. 

W. L. R. Lind, secretary-treasurer of 
the Richardson & Boynton Company, is 
also mayor of Dover. In the latter ca- 
pacity it is reported that he was asked 
to prevent the delivery of a lecture by 
Joseph Slattery, of Boston, attacking 
the Catholic church. Lind refused to in- 
terfere. Threats followed. It is also 
alleged that Edward Fearing, vice-presi- 
dent of the lumber company, got 
threatening letters because it is said 
that he is a member of a lodge where 
Slattery spoke. 

“The Menace,” a periodical published 
in Aurora, Mo., which devotes its space 
to virulent and bigoted attacks upon a 
church, devotes part of its front page 
to the situation at Dover and concludes 
its story by saying: “Other citizens of 
Dover have been threatened by club 
and flame.” 

A few days ago some one threw a 
bomb and destroyed the Roberts Build- 
ing in that city. When the fire depart- 
ment tried to start the auto fire truck 
it was found that the magneto was out 
of order and the truck could not be 
used. Mayor Lind declares that the at- 
tempt to disable the truck was made by 
the person who set off the bomb, or his 
accomplices. 


AUTHORIZE MILLION CAPITAL. 





Stockholders of the Newark Fire Meet— 
Automobile Department to 
Be Opened. 





At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company held 
a few days ago authority was given for 
an increase in capital to $1,000,000 if 
thought desirable at any time in the 
future. The capital stock of the com- 
pany at the present time is $500,000. 

The plan to amend the company’s 
charter to provide for the writing of 
automobile indemnity was also ap- 
proved. 





FIRE FOLLOWS BANQUET. 


The Newark Fire Insurance Company 
has settled for $8,250 the loss on the 
KruegerGreisheim bowling alley, Clin- 
ton Place, Newark. Shortly before the 
fire there was a banquet in the place 
that lasted until after midnight. The 
fire occurred at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A cigar or cigarette may have 
been responsible for the blaze. 





NO ARSON PROSECUTIONS. 

It is an interesting fact that prosecu- 
tions for arson in New Jersey by fire 
insurance companies are almost un- 
known, although incendiarism in that 
State crops up as frequently as in other 
States. The reason is that if a man is 
found guilty of setting fire to a building 
where people live, thus endangering 
their lives, the penalty is as stiff as for 
murder, and if found guilty the arson- 
ists can be executed by the State. 





PUT 6. K. ON APPOINTMENTS 


A NOVELTY FROM MIDDLESEX. 








Members of Local Agents’ Association 
Can Demand Reason for 
Changing Agents. 





A representative of The TEastern 
Underwriter interviewed a number of 
Middlesex County agents in New Bruns- 
wick this week regarding the operation 
of the Middlesex County Insurance 
Society’s novel rule requiring thirty 
days notice of agency change. Noth- 
ing has been printed yet regarding this 
agreement, which works as follows: 

In case a company notifies a local agent 
that it desires to transfer its agency 
the office losing the agency notifies the 
association. The agency that is to get 
the company must wait thirty days 
until all the circumstances are investi- 
gated by the association. If there is 
not a good and sufficient reason for 
switching its agents the association 
will not endorse the change. 

Value of Agencies. 

In explaining the operation of the 
rule one of the leading agents said 
that while there is not much difficulty 
in getting small companies there are 
certain large or very old companies 
whose agency is so valuable that it 
would be a hardship to lose the agen- 
cies. This is particularly the case of 
a company in an agency for many 
years, identified in the public mind with 
a local office. The local agents say 
that they do not make arbitrary use 
o? the rule; that if a company should 
get a larger premium volume than the 
old agency is willing to give they will 
not object to a change, but they will 
not stand for the transfer of an agency 
through mere whim, caprice or secret 
brokerage understanding. 

The agents had a good chance to 
try out the ruling when Ralph Gors- 
line, secretary of the Middlesex County 
Insurance Society, opened an agency 
of his own some time ago. He had been 
secretary of the Parker agency. His 
appointment by the Norwich Union was 
investigated and after the thirty day 
period the agency went to him. It is 
reported that two of the best known 
companies are about to make an agency 
change in New Brunswick and the rule 
again may be brought into play before 
the changes are made. 

Middlesex Insurance Society. 

The Middlesex County Insurance So- 
ciety has more than 110 members. At 
first most of the agents who belonged 
were New Brunswick men. Finally 
Perth Amboy and South Amboy agents 
jeined. The Society claims now that 
it has all the leading agents in its 
membership. At the present time the 
Society is interested in the correct car- 
rying out of the 10 per cent. brokerage 
commission rule which it adopted 
some months ago, and which is being 
violated by some offices. The whole 
question of commissions is coming up 
at a meeting of the Society to be held 
in September. 





NO CRIME TO RIDE ON HOSE. 

Evidently in Newark it is not a crime 
to drive a wagon in a block where fire- 
men are working and run over the 
hcse. Deputy Fire Chief McDermitt, 
o?2 Newark, had the driver of a baker’s 
auto delivery truck arrested for this 
offense. After several postponements 
the court said it did not see where a 
crime had been committed. The fire 
chief walked out in disgust. 





JERSEY CITY CHANGE. 

Jos. M. Byrne & Co. have been ap- 
pointed Jersey City agents of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. This 
Company has been in the agency of 
John E. Muller & Son for the past 
thirty-four years, and the change is 
creating considerable interest in 
Hudson County. 





Nelson T. Parker, one of the leading 
agents in New Brunswick, is in the 
Catskills, 
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STOPS OIL TANK FIRE. 





Demonstration of New Foam-Generating 
Extinguisher at Standard Oil 
Plant, 





In Bayonne a few days ago an auto- 
matic foam-generator extinguisher was 
demonstrated successfully when in nine 
seconds after crude oil in a 250,000 
gallon tank at the Standard Oil plant 
was set on fire the blaze was extin- 
guished, 

A section of the roof of the big tank 
was removed. The tank then filled 
with water to within six inches of the 
top and then Mexican crude cil was 
pumped in. At the sides of the tank 
were four steel cylinders, two feet in 
diameter, extending from bottom to top. 
Small pipes ran from the tops of the 
cylinders into the tank. 

The cylinders were partly full of aj 
solution of soda. Suspended above the 
liquid were glass globes filled with 
acids, chiefly sulphuric. Also sus- 
pended at the top of the cylinders were 
iron weights, held in place by fusible 
metal chains running across inside the 
tank. 

A laborer tossed a firebrand into the 
tank and in an instant a column of 
lack smoke arose through the open- 
ing. Then fire at once melted the 
fusible chains, the weights dropped, 
shattering the globes and allowing the 
acids and soda to come in contact. A 
thick foam was immediately generated | 
and this spurted through the openings | 
at the top of the cylinders and spread | 
out over the surface of the oil. A stop 
watch was held by one of the officials, | 
who noted the seconds that from the 
time of the tossing of the brand to 
that when the last of the smoke had 
curled through the tank opening. 








BRANCH SECRETARY. 





George Aschermann Given Responsible 
Post With Hamburg- 
Bremen. 





H. N. Kelsey, United States manager 
of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire of Ger- 
many, announces the appointment of 
George Aschermann as branch secre- 
tary, vice Charles E. Mitchell re- 
signed. 

Mr. Aschermann has been associated | 
with the company, both in this country) 
and abroad, for a number of years, and! 
has faithfully served its interests. 

Mr. Mitchell’s retirement will be gen- 
erally regretted by the fraternity. In 
the course of his underwriting career 
he gained many warm friends, who will 
await with interest announcement of 
his future place. 





ADJUST PEARL BUTTON LOSS. 

The loss on the Elm Realty Com-! 
pany’s pearl buttom factory, Arlington, | 
N. J., has been adjusted by the bureau. 
The total insurance was $40,000. The} 
loss was $42,413; sound value, $54,081. 
Because of the 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause the assured contributed $3,200, 
the companies paying $39,212. 








REPORT ON CAMDEN NEXT. 

The report on conditions at Camden, 
N. J., submitted to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters by its engineers, 
is now in the hands of the printers 
and will be issued in a fortnight. 
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DANGERS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
AND USE OF CELLULOID 





In View of the Number of Fires Caused by the Celluloid Hazard, This 
Article, Prepared for the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford 
and Printed by Them in the Company Booklet, is of Interest. 











In the manufacture of celluloid, pure 
cotton roving or yarn is placed in 
earthen jars containing a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids. The nitric 
acid acts on the cotton to form nitro- 
cellulose, the sulphuric acid facilitating 
the operation, though it does not enter 
into the final product as a permanent 
constituent. The cotton remains in 
the bath for about 24 hours. It is 
then removed and thoroughly washed 
with water or dilute alkaline solutions, 
to remove every trace of the acid; 
for if any free acid were allowed to 
remain, it would not only cause the 
finished product to deteriorate, but 
might also cause it to ignite spontane- 
ously. The “pyroxylin” as the treated 
cotton is now calles, is partially dried, 
and after being chopped or cut up 
into small fragménts it is mixed with 
finely- divided camphor. Grinding and 
pressing operations follow, and the dry 
cakes which result are broken up and 
mixed with alcohol (usually wood 
alcohol), and sometimes with oil, and 
the desired coloring matter is added. 
The mixture so obtained is run through 
slightly-heated rolls or grinders, similar 
to those used in the manufacture of 
rubber, the operation being repeated 
several times. The material is then 
pressed into thick blocks which, after 
cooling, are cut into sheets of any de- 
sired thickness. The sheets are next 
dried and aged, and polished by being 
subjected to heavy pressure in a 
steam-heated press, between thin sheets 
of burnished metal. They are then 
ready for shipment to the manufac- 
turers of celluloid goods. 

Highly Inflammable. 

It is well known that celluloid is 
highly inflammable, but many persons 
fail to realize that it may be ignited 
at a comparatively low temperature. 
There is a somewhat general impres- 
sion prevailing that it is also explosive; 
but there is no sufficient evidence that 
it can be exploded by percussion or 
friction at ordinary temperatures. 
Celluloid begins to decompose, how- 
ever, at a temperature of approximate- 
ly 284 deg. Fahr., and during the pro- 
cess of decomposition it gives off ex- 
plosive gases, which may cause seri- 
ous damage if they are liberated in a 
confined space. 

Celluloid ignites at about 300 deg. 
Fahr., but the ignition temperature de- 
pends to some extent upon the quality 
of the material, the better grades hav- 
ing a higher ignition point than the 
poorer ones. It burns with extreme 
rapidity, giving off large quantities of 
dense smoke. The combustion pro- 
ceeds with a fierce flame, and an intense 
heat is generated in a few seconds. 

In handling, transporting, and stor- 
ing celluloid, or articles manufactured 
from celluloid certain precautions should 
be faithfully observed, under all circum- 
stances. The quantity of celluloid car- 
ried in stock in factories should be 
limited to about 250 pounds in, any one 
fire-section building. As it is usually 
shipped in boxes containing from 200 
to 300 pounds, this amounts to saying 
that one box or case is all that should be 
permitted in each section at one time. 
Bulk. celluloid should be stored in an 
entirely separate fireproof building. In 
case of articles manufactured from cel- 
luloid this may not be feasible, and 
in such instances the storeroom should 
preferably be located in the basement 
of the building, and it should have 
fireproof ceiling, walls, and doors. The 
doors should be kept locked at all 
times, and the keys should be in 
charge of some responsible person. 
Adequate ventilation should be pro- 
vided for these storerooms, and they 
should be equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. There should te no heat- 


ing or lighting apparatus in them, 
whatever. 
Lights. 

Nothing but incandescent electric 
lamps should be used for iighting work- 
rooms where celluloid articles are 
manufactured; and smoking, and the 
use of open flames: of any kind in 
such rooms, should be strictly pro- 
hibited. When portable incandescent 
lamps with extension cords are used 
they should be provided with wire or 
fibre guards, and the lamps should 
never be placed on or near articles 
made of celluloid, as fires may be 
caused in this way. 

Metal cans with automatically-closing 
covers should be provided in the work- 
rooms of factories, and all waste cellu- 
loid should be cleaned up at frequent in- 
tervals and placed inthecans. Celluloid 
should never be stored, nor go through 
any manufacturing processes, in build- 
ings where paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
matches, rosin, turpentine, oils, hemp, 
cotton, or explosives are stored or kept 
for sale. Automatic sprinkling systems 
should be installed in all factories and 
rooms where celluloid is handled or 
stored, and an ample number of fire 
pails should also be provided. Sand 
has proven to be a satisfactory ex- 
tinguisher for celluloid fires, and it is 
advisable to keep a generous supply of 
this on hand also. 

A considerable quantity of dust is 
produced by the cutting, grinding, and 
buffing operations in the manufacture 
of celluloid articles. The machines that 
are used for carrying out these opera- 
tions should be equipped with exhaust 
hoods, and open vessels containing 
water should also be placed beneath 
them to catch any dust that may fail. 
The walls and ceilings of workrooms 
should be swept down every day, to 
prevent the accumulation of dust, spe- 
cial attention being given to beams 
and trusses and other places upon 
which dust is likely to lodge in con- 
siderable quantity. The dust taken up 
in this way, as well as that collected 
by the exhaust systems, should be de- 
pesited in a safe place, outside of the 
building. 

Packages Should be Labled. 

Care should be exercised in prepar- 
ing bulk celluloid and celluloid prod- 
ucts for transportation. The packages 
should be marked “Celluloid,” and the 
word “Dangerous” or “Inflammable” 
should also appear on them. Wooden 
boxes containing sheet celluloid are 
sometimes lined with zinc sheets, 
soldered together. In making the 
joints in such cases, a soldering iron 
should always be used instead of a 
blow-torch or other similar device, and 
a thick sheet of asbestos should be 





placed between the celluloid and the 
zine while the soldering is being done. 

Special attention should be given to 
the construction of the buildings used 
for manufacturing celluloid and cellu- 
loid products. So far as possible, all 
parts of the buildings should be fire- 
proof, and adequate fire escapes should 
be provided, of an approved type. All 
Stairways, air shafts, and elevator 
shafts should be enclosed by fireroof 
partitions, sprinkler systems should 
be installed throughout the entire plant, 
and fire-alarm boxes should be pro- 
vided in suitable locations. The exit 
doors should swing outward, and should 
be arranged so that they can be opened 
from the inside at any time without 
the use of a key. The shafting and all 
machines operated by belts should be 
effectively grounded, to eliminate 
danger from sparks of static electricity 
due to belt-friction; and all electrical 
switches, fuses, and other apparatus 
that might produce sparks or flames 
should be enclosed. No electric motors, 
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Florida Fire and Casualty Insurance Company 
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THE Potomac INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Agents Wanted in 
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and Illinois 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE YORKSHIR 


FRANK & ——e U. 8. Managers 





Insurance Company, Ltd. 


stablished 


The “YORKSHIRE” is the Pct and Strongest of the - gle Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 


O. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SOUTH © Nn DEPARTMENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTM ENT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississippi Department, JAS. B. ROSS, Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


U. 8. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 











dynamos, or other similar apparatus 
should be located in rooms containing 
celluloid. 





WEEKLY CONFERENCES. 





Department Heads, Specials and Ex- 
aminers Study Underwriting Prob- 
lems Around a Table. 





One of the leading fire insurance 
companies has inaugurated a series of 
weekly conferences attended by the 
officers of the company, the department 
heads, examiners, local and suburban 
representatives, head engineers and 
inspectors and the special agents who 
happen to be in town. 

At these conferences the problems in 
all departments which arise during the 
week are threshed out. The meetings 
are regarded by those attending as of 
extreme value. 


GASOLINE TANK VIOLATIONS. 

Nearly 1,500 violations of the fire 
prevention ordinance, of Baltimore, re- 
quiring gasoline tanks to be placed un- 
derground, have been reported to the 
Fire Board of that city by the police 
department. Special steps have been 
taken to prevent wholesale violations 
of the law in future. Chief Emrich 
said that the public has no ‘idea of the 
danger that lurks all over Baltimore 
through careless handling of gasoline 
from tanks that are above ground. He 
declared that in several places it needs 
but the dropping of a match, a cigar or 
a cigarette to start a bad fire. 


JOINS PHILA. UNDERWRITERS. 


Supervision of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the Philadelphia Underwriters 
will be looked after by J. E. Waddle, 
who on August 1 succeeds Paul Haid, 
resigned to go with the Fidelity-Phenix. 
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TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, Wworkmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


Head Office for the United States 
57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 


Pacific Department: 


Western Department: ) 
39 SO. LaSALLE STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicago, ill. San Francisco, Calif 











BUYS A 45:STORY BUILDING 


NEW HOME OF CAS. CO. OF AM. 








Company Will Move to No. 68 William 
Street in the Fall—Com- 
pany’s Growth. 





The Casualty Company of America 
has joined the limited group of compa- 
nies which own their own buildings in 
the heart of New York’s insurance dis- 
trict. It has just purchased the attrac- 
tive building at No. 68 William street, 
northeast corner of Cedar, and will oc- 
cupy several floors of this structure in 
September. A picture of the building 
is shown on this page. 

The company outgrew its present 
quarters at No. 123 William street many 
months ago and has been cramped for 
space. Since that time its officers have 
been searching for a building which 
would give them room to expand, while 
fulfilling current needs. The opportunity 
to get control of the 68 William street 
property came and negotiations were 
quickly carried through by which the 
building came into possession of the 
Casualty Company of America. 

Fifteen-Story Structure. 

The No. 68 William street building is 
fifteen stories high. The lower floors 
are constructed of granite base and cut 
stone; the upper stories of brick with 
terra cotta trimmings and cornice. The 
building is absolutely fireproof through- 
out and contains all the latest improve- 
ments for the convenience of tenants, 
the service being first-class in every 
respect. There is a complete isolated 
electric lighting plant in the building, 
and there are four high-speed hydraulic 
elevators. Designed by Goldwin Star- 
rett, the building was constructed by 
the Thompson-Starrett Company. 

The Casualty Company of America 
has shown a rapid and profitable 
growth. It was incorporated in Sep- 
tember, 1903, and began business the 
Same date with $1,000,000 authorized 
capital, of which $500,000 was paid in, 
together with $250,000 surplus. The par 
value of the stock is $100 per share. 
On December 31, 1910, the paid-in capi- 
tal was increased to $750,000, the addi- 
tional $250,000 of stock being sold at 
$125,000 premium. 

The company has a premium income 
of more than $3,000,000 a year. Some 
idea of its growth can be gauged by the 
fact that its premiums jumped from 





$687,182 in 1904 to $3,066,191 in 1913. 
In the ten-year period from 1904 to De- 
cember 31, 1913, it paid $9,559,423 in 
losses. Its surplus to policyholders on 
December 31, 1913, was $935,552. Its 
surplus over all liabilities on that date 
was $185,552. The total admitted as- 


sets are $2,685,033. 
Officers of the Company. 


The following are the officers of the 
Casualty Company of America: 


Presi- 








New Home of the Casualty Company 
of America. 


dent, Edwin W. De Leon; vice-president 
and general manager, Edward L. 
Hearn; secretary-treasurer, John S. 
Jenkins; assistant secretary, George E. 
Barrett; assistant treasurer, John Dy- 
mock; chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Lyman A. Spaulding. : 

The president has general supervision 
of the underwriting. The vice-president 
and general manager is charged with 
the general direction of the company’s 
affairs, particularly with the control of 
the agency force. 

A member of the New York bar, Mr. 
De Leon entered the insurance business 
in 1893 as assistant manager for New 
York State of the liability department 
of the Travelers. A year later he be- 
came manager of that company’s liabil- 
ity department for New York and New 
Jersey, continuing in that position until 
1898, when he became manager of the 
Maryland Casualty for New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. In 1903 he re- 
signed to assist in the organization of 
the Casualiy Company of America. He 
was first vice-president and general 
manager until April, 1909, when he was 
elected president. 

Mr. Hearn, who owns a controlling 
interest in the outstanding stock of the 
company, showed his remarkable organ- 
izing and executive ability when he be- 
came head of the Knights of Columbus, 
a fraternal order, in 1899, and built it 
up to large proportions. In September, 
1907, he became one of the directors 
and second vice-president of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America and in 1909 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager. 

The Casualty Company of America 
writes all lines of casualty business, its 
liability premiums alone being more 
than $1,500,000 a year. It has an un- 
usually strong and loyal corps of agents, 
ng its policies are particularly attrac- 

ve, 








WANTS UTAH COMPENSATION 

In his report as retiring Commis- 
sioner of Insurance in Utah, Willard 
Done recommends that a workman’s 
compensation law be passed in that 








State. 





Bonds of Suretyship—Casualty Insurance 





Assets over . 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 
. $11,000,000 


The Strongest Surety and Casualty Company 
in the World 


An “F. & D.” Guarantee is the Greatest Pledge 
of Service and Security 





| Home Office: 


BALTIMORE 














MORE CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 





New Activity in the Metropolitan 
District—Downtown Super- 
vising Office, 





The Continental Casualty Company, 
whieh already has branch offices at 
277 Broadway, Harlem and Brooklyn 
in New York city, and in Newark, is 
contemplating opening several other 
branches in the metropolitan district 
before the first of the year. 

F. H. Perdue, resident manager, who 
has been with the Continental for a 
decade or so, opened a monthly pre- 
mium department for the Company in 


New York during 1907, the department 
doing $150,000 in two years. The 
Eastern supervising office of the Com- 
pany, now at 277 Broadway, is to be 
moved to the insurance district of 
downtown New York. 





OKLAHOMA STATE AGENCY. 
The National Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, of Omaha, Neb., has placed 
its Oklahoma general agency with 
be Hook and Forbes of Oklahoma 
vity. 





The Interstate Life and Accident 
Company is to issue two new policies 
in August. 
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devised. 


of Accident Insurance. 


to sell one. 


Remember—the first man to sell This Policy in 
your town will be the one to make the money. 

Are you going to get in on this in your city? 

Mention this paper when you write. 


to sell the most satisfactory Accident Policy ever 
A new and revolutionary proposition in the field 


The EQUITY- VALUE ACCIDENT POLICY 
pays more for everyday accidents—the kind that 
really happen oftenest—gives more real insurance— 
than any policy ever known. —_ 

Backed by a national advertising campaign that 
will popularize it and create a demand for it—it will 
be easy to sell—people will want it. 

You can sell three prospects where you used 
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MEET FOREIGN COMPETITION 


ISSUE BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 








Home Surety Companies Prepared to 
Write Large Coverages for Bank- 
ing Houses. 





After months of careful investigation 
the company members of the Surety 
Association of America, have evolved a 
plan for issuing excess fidelity cover- 
ages to banking institutions calling 
for such protection. This form of in- 
demnity will meet most effectively that 
granted by foreign non-admitted con- 
cerns, whose competition has become 
most pronounced of late and really 
threatened some of the best of the 
home business. 

The excess protection is only offered 
to banking institutions already carry- 
ing at least $200,000 insurance upon 
their employes; the following minimum 
primary bonds being required: 

Upon jpresident, $25,000; vice-presi- 
dents, (each) $15,000; cashiers (each), 
$20,000; assistant cashiers (each), 
$15,000; secretary, $10,000; treasurer. 
$10,000; secretary and treasurer (dual 
position), $15,000; assistant treasurers, 
(each), $5,000; assistant secretaries 
(each), $5,000; managers of branches, 
(each), $20,000; assistant managers of 
branches (each) $10,000; tellers, (each), 
$10,000; note tellers or discount clerks 
(each) $10,000; ‘bookkeepers (each), 
$5,000; assistant tellers (each) $5,000; 
assistant bookkeepers (each) $2,500; 
messengers (each), $5,000; all other 
bonded employes (each) $2,000. 

The excess coverage will not be 
written for an official who is also a 
director. 

Where the excess coverage is limited 
to $50,000 not more than 25 employes 
will be bonded; if the limit be $100,- 
000; 50 employes will be protected. 

If the premium for the $200,000 
primary cover be $250, the charge in- 
cluding the $50,000 excess, will be 
$750,000, while if the $100,000 excess 
limit is sought the premium will 
aggregate $1,250. 





PREDICTS END OF TWISTER. 





Vice-President Shorts, of Massachu- 
setts B. and |. Tells Agents 
How to Solicit. 





Vice-President R. P. Shorts, of the 
Massachutts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, has written a letter to agents 
outlining the Company’s attitude toward 
competitors. The Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance is transacting busi- 
ness in forty-six States. Mr. Shorts 
instructs agents to spend their time 
and efforts in talking the merits of 
the Company, its policy contracts and 
its business methods. He takes an 
emphatic stand against any attempt to 


‘injure the reputation of other compan- 


ies. Agents are also expected tc re- 
spect the business of competitors. 


“We desire our industrial agents to 
sclicit the uninsured—not people al- 
ready carrying insurance in other com- 
penies,” he says. “Our admiration is 
very high for the agent who has built 
up a large and profitable agency 
through his own initiative and ability, 
and without transferring business from 
sume competitor. We do not want to 
build up our business by tearing down 
that of competitors, but we do want 
to build it up on our own initiative 
and through the practice of fair, open, 
honest and above-board methods both 
teward competitors and the public 
generally. We earnestly believe that 
the moral standards of our business 
are being lifted higher and higher. Real 
ecompetition in business is not half so 
dirty or unfair as it is often repre- 
sented to be. Men are nowadays car- 
rying to their offices and into their 
business dealings their individual ideas 
of right and wrong. Large corpora- 
tions are more and more reflecting the 
individual ideals of their executive 


officers. Not one-tenth the amount of 
twisting and transferring of business 
from one company to another is being 
carried on today ag was ten years 
ago. The days of the ‘twister’ are 
numbered.” 


FAXON WEEK A SUCCESS, 








Aetna Agents Try to Beat $40,000 
Premium Mark Set in 
1913. 





No figures have been given out yet 
with regard to what the agents of the 
Aetna did inducing Faxon week, July 
13-18, but an unusually large volume 
of business was secured. During the 
past two years similar weeks were held 
in which agents of the company de- 
voted their energies to procuring acci- 
dent and health business. In 1912 ap- 
proximately $36,000 of new accident 
and health premiums were received in 
the contest; during the 1913 week ap- 
proximately $40,000 of such premiums 
were turned in. 

The agents take great interest in 
this contest and in other contests which 
the company inaugurates from time to 
time, notably Aetna Day in October, 
and the Aetna-Izers’ Contest in April. 
Special prizes are awarded based upon 
plans which are designed to equalize 
the competition, so that those agents 
unfavorably lccated will not be unduly 
handicapped by reason of their location 
in the matter of securing the prizes, 
and, as already indicated, the response 
which the agents give to these spe- 
cial opportunities have thus far been 
most gratifying to the management. 





DROPS DOCTOR-DRUGGISTS. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company has discontinued 
writing physicians and druggists’ de- 
fense policies and in explanation of 
this action says: 

The Company has discontinued 
writing Physicians’ and Druggists’ 
Defense Policies, and no more ap- 
plications for this class of protec- 
tion will be accepted. While our 
experience with these risks has 
been good in some States, never- 
theless, there is a potential hazard 
involved which shows a tendency 
to become more marked as time 
goes on, and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation legislation in many States, 
depriving shyster lawyers of form- 
er lucrative damage cases, is caus- 
ing these same lawyers to turn 
their attention to persons having 
real or fancied grievances against 
medical men or druggists. Under 
the circumstances, the compara- 
tively small volume of premiums 
obtainable does not warrant a con- 
tinuance of the business. 





$300,000 BOND REQUIRED. 
Active competition is on among surety 
offices for the capture of the $300,000 
bond required of the Degon Construc- 
tion Company, successful bidders for 
the latest section of the New York city 
subway work awarded. It is figured 
that the contract will require twenty- 
nine months for completion, the surety 
bond meantime paying a premium at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
Subway work is extremely difficult 
and hazardous, and while no losses 
have been reported to the sureties thus 
far, should they occur, are apt to prove 
expensive, hence the high premium rate 
charged for the indemnity. 


SURPLUS $2,479,425. 


According to the semi-annual state- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company of Boston, its 
admitted assets on July 1 were $4,787,- 
135, and its policyholders’ surplus 
$2,479,425. In addition the company has 
over $288,000 of assets, which under the 
technical requirements of the Insurance 
Department cannot be admitted. Since 
tts organization the progress of the 
Massachusetts Bonding under the direc- 
tion of President T. J. Falvey has been 
remarkably rapid. 





ISSUB OVER HOTEL PORTER 


1s OCCUPATION 





HAZARDOUS? 





Globe Indemnity Company Raises an 
Interesting Question Under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 





The interesting question of whether a 
hotel porter is included in the “domes- 
tic servant class” was presented this 
week to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission in the claim of Mrs. Alice 
Hernon, whose husband, James Hernon, 
was killed on July 11. Hernon was 
employed at the Hotel King James, 
West Forty-fifth street, and while 
washing windows fell into an areaway. 

The Globe Indemnity Company main- 
tained that hotel porters were not in- 
cluded in any of the forty-two groups 
of the new law and quoted the follow- 
ing excerpt: 

Employe means a person who is 
engaged in a hazardous employ- 
ment in the service of an employer, 
carrying on or conducting the same 
upon the premises or at the plant 
or in the course of his employment 
away from the plant of his em- 
ployer, and shall not include farm 
laborers or domestic service. 





The commission deferred their de- 
cision as to whether Hernon wag in- 
cluded in the “domestic servant group” 
until Monday. 

James Bab, who was injured at the 
Robbins Dry Dock yard when a China- 
man employed on the oil steamer Pow. 
hatan of the Standard Oil Company 
threw a door on him and injured his 
hand, received permission to sue the 
Standard Oil Company. Bab had his 
choice of filing a claim against the 
Robbins Dry Dock Company or of suing 
the Standard Oil. 


— ee 


The Employers’ Liability EY 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The ori; and leading Liabili 
nent: Reet in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








(Personal Injury and P: 
Collision), Physicians’, Druggists’, Owners 
Steam-Boiler Insurance; Fip-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


RE reer 
Surplus ever all Liabilities. .... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1913 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 
rit Theft Ineu Surety Bonds; photons, Health and Disability Insurance; Borgery, Larceny, 


e; Plate Insurance; Liab’ 
Pro 
Landlords’, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation— 


$11,063,356.70 
8,055, 163.65 
1,000,000.00 
2,008, 193.05 
44,841,703.50 


Damage end 








C. A. CRAIG, President 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 











NEW ENGLAND 
CASUALTY CO. 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary and 
Theft, Accident and Health Insurance 

Liability and Automobile Property Damage 
Excellent territory open to reliable representatives 


HOME OFFICE 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney 


The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 


United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


LIABILITY— Burglary 
Employers General Vessel Owners Workmen’s Collective 
lic Landlords Centingent Individual Accident & Health 
Teams Elevator Druggists & Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 
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T. J. Falvey, president 

Are of the Massachusetts 
You Bonding and Insurance 
Contented? Company, tells agents 


that the secret of true 
happiness is to build a content-inspir- 
ing retrospect. He says 


Realize that deep down in your 
inner conscience is a relentless de- 
mand that you give to your life- 
work of your very best, and be sure 
that halfway measures which may 
enable you to achieve gq modified 
success will nevertheless not still 
the voice of conscience nor give you 
soul-satisfying peace and content. 
As purveyors of insurance it is your 
bounden duty to yourselves and to 
the world to give to your work 
full daily, weekly and monthly 
measures of your abilities and en- 
ergies. Half-measures will rob the 
world of part of the Progress which 
you owe to it, and will rob you not 
only of reward and progress, but 
of the priceless quality of content. 

As you desire content, be sure 
you seek it in the right way. Re- 
member that it is not to be immedi- 
ately gained, but depends upon 
both past and present. Lay the 
foundation now in your determina- 
tion to do your best to-day, to-mor- 
row and in each day to come. 
Then rear upon it a retrospect for 
the future which will assure you of 


content bred from a_ satisfied 
conscience, 
* oo 
The New York “Sun” com- 


Excuse ments satirically on a head- 
for line in a contemporary: 
Failure “Blames Tango for His Un- 
doing.” The “Sun” draws 
attention to other excuses heard in the 
police court and concludes: “Funny 
how these people blame everyone but 
themselves.” It’s the same way with 
the agent who lacks the punch. He 
can’t produce on a very hot day be- 
cause the people on whom he calls are 
wilted by the weather; and he can’t 
write in summer time because folks are 
away on their vacation. In the winter 
they are busy and haven’t time to see 
an agent. Then, too, during business 
depression merchants feel so blue that 
they will not spend money for premi- 
ums. And, despite all this, companies 
are writing millions every year. Some- 
body is doing it. Evidently, excuses 
are not needed by thousands of agents. 
+ + a 
The Commonwealth Cas- 
Waiting ualty Company says that 
Like agents who do not make 
Micawber good suffer from lack of 
ambition, self-satisfaction 
or lack of confidence. Nearly every 
man starts out with the desire to be- 
come a live wire, a shining light in the 
community where he is operating, and 
nine out of ten would have made good 
had they worked hard, shown ambition 
and desire to hustle. 
If you sit at your desk, waiting for 





Na a 


WG BAlmander 


Special Talks With Local Agents 





prospects to turn up you will be 
fooled. The Commonwealth quotes this 
bit of wisdom from James Garfield, the 
former president: 

“There is no more foolish thought 
in the world than the common one by 
which the idle delude themselves, that 
bye and bye ‘something will turn up’ 
ia their favor.” Things don’t turn up 
in the world unless some one turns 
them up. 

a * + 


Some of the most 


The Time To clever agents in the 
Write country, who former- 
Accident ly wrote all lines, 

are now devoting 


their time to accident insurance ex- 
clusively. There never was a period in 
the history of the business when acci- 
dent insurance was so eazy to sell. The 
mere fact that so many agents and 
brokers are working day and night on 
the compensation end leaves almost 

clear field for a discerning and intelli- 
gent accident and health agent. As a 
consistent income builder the solicita- 
tion of accident insurance has no 
equal. The agents of the Travelers 
for instance, earned on accident and 
health business last year $1,241,287. 





Accident and health solicitors cannot | 


help writing business if they work : 

can present their proposition clearly. 
The people they see are not over 
solicited; renewals come easy; and th: 
earning capacity of a good agent i 
unlimited. How many agents know 


that there are more than one hundred | 


accidents to every fire. Fire insur- 
ance almost writes itself because 
everybody considers it a necessity. 
Why should not accident insurance bs 


regarded as a necessity? 


* *- - 

The Aetna has sent | 
Pictures of a_ striking accident 
Wrecked photograph to agents 


Autemobiles and has suggested that 
they arrange with 
somc prominent store keeper in the 
business center of the town for the 
privilege of displaying the picture, 
which, of course, has at the bottom 
the name of the agent and the Com- 
pany. In mailing the pictures the 
Aetna calls attention to the display of 
news pictures in windows, a develop- 
ment of the last two years. News 
photography in windows always at- 
tracts a crowd, and the insurance com- 
pany feels that there is no more inter- 
esting news photo to most people than 
an accident picture, such as one de- 
picting an automobile wreck. A 
wrecked automobile seems to hold a 
street crowd enthralled. A picture of 
the wrecked automobile holds passers- 
by for at least a minute or two. 
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Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL e e e President 
A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Sente and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance! 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 











, = ——> 
GEORGE J. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at - Law 


' EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 


FAVORS COMPENSATION LAW. 


In the opinion of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Young of North Carolina, the em- 
ployers’ liability laws of the State are 
very defective and should be superseded 


by a thoroughly modern workmen’s oo Mitten of 
compensation measure. Mr. Young has 

long favored such legislation, but has Bye 

deferred its advocacy until the compen- 

sation statutes adopted in the various = s- References he Application -:-: nal 
States had been tested in actual ser- Salt 720- 29 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, ill. 
vice and time. 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 


The NATIONAL of Detroit 


Pioneer of Accident and 
Health Insurance. 





NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 


UP-TO-DATE POLICIES. 





Salaried positions for high-class men of experience. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile—Elevator —Teams—Burglary—Workmen’s 
$3 Compensation—Etc., Etc. 


C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


rr THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G, BROOKS, Ass’t Bec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 





CHICAGO _ Resident Manager 
ime 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON iow | York 
General Manager 
Lb, Acie Eins A Lond Cm 
Burglary, Boiler and Resident a ers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 














THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


July 30, 1914. 




















GOOD SERVICE 


|| is the foundation upon which to erect a successtul business. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
|| low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 
fully furnished. 


For Agencies Address 
The Columbian National Life Insurance eed 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR €E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


C. H. ELLIS, President 





Total Insurance in force December 3l1st, 1913 
December 31st, 1913 


$13,280,105 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for the right men, offering opportunity 
for the development of lucrative agencies and future advancement with 
our Company. For full particulars, Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Building 


New Orleans, Louisiana 





————— 











THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is Steady Sure Solid 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 


Satisfied Policyholders to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 per- 
sons applying) purchased additional insurance in 1913. 


Northwestern Policies are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Agents Protected by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


j it Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








Income Insurance 
Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Aqrapias 


Milw | . Wi 


Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 
































SURPLUS LINES 


GUARANTEED UNDERWRITERS—LONDON LLOYDS 


Licensed in Illinois 


Capacity, $100,000 Single Risk 
Immediate Binders 
10 per cent Commission to Brokers 


MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Minneapolis Duluth 


New York 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MARINE 


AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION, MOTOR 
BOAT, TOURIST 
FLOATER,AUTO- 
MOBILE FLOATER, 
PARCEL POST 


LOSSES PAID SINCE 


ORGANIZATION- 
$164,800,757. 


ASSETS - $17,938,784 
LIABILITIES - $9,193,374 
NET - SURPLUS $4,745,410. 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $8,745,410. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON President 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Seo’y and Treas. 
5 CO HN O.PLATT, 2nd Vice-President SHELDON CATLIN, Ase’t. Secretary 














FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA F 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. C. IRWIN, Frocidens H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. GAR ae ES. See. and Treas. 
R. N. Gee v.Y, sst. Sec. and Treas. 











Union Casualty Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE, Union Casualty Building - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


ASSETS LOSSES 


488 1909 
43,293 1910 
SERID BPET cn cr ccccccccccece 
+ 273,970 1912 
we 547,263 1913 
Aepemahlie, Liability, Collision, Property Damage, Employers’ 
Liability, Workingmen’s Compensation, Teams, Elevator. 











Prudential Sasualty Gn. 


HOME OFFICE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Strictly a Casualty Company 


LINES WRITTEN 


AUTOMOBILE - LIABILITY - PROPERTY DAMAGE - COLLISION 

EMPLOYERS LIABILITY - - PUBLIC - - TEAMS - - - ELEVATOR 

WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE - - - - WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

GENERAL LIABILITY - PHYSICIAN’S LIABILITY - COMMERCIAL 

AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH - - - - BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS 























